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the things they say! 


Most of the troubles in industry today arise because, in the big 
jirms, the men at the top know nothing about the chaps at the bottom. 


Well, that’s not true of my outfit — I.C.I. 


Why not? I.C.I. is one of the biggest firms in the country — 





Yes, but we’ve been conscious of this problem for years, and we realise there’s no easy solution to it. 
One thing that does help is our Works Council Scheme. 
This is how it operates. The workers in I.C.I.’s factories elect their 
representatives — by ballot — to their Works Council, to which members of the 
management are also appointed. At their monthly meetings the main 

interest is local domestic problems, including accident prevention and 
production matters. The Works Councils in their turn send 

members to Councils representing each manufacturing Division, 

which meet twice a year. 





But how do the workers meet the top men — the Board of Directors? 


I’m coming to that. Each Division Council sends representatives to a Central Council 
: that also meets twice a year. There the men from the shop floor put their 
point of view on all sorts of topics before the Chairman himself and the Directors. 


What sort of topics — rates of pay, perhaps? 


No, those matters we negotiate with the Trade Unions. These Councils deal 
with other features of the Company’s labour policy. 
The interest they showed in the idea of Profit-Sharing, 
for example, helped to bring our I.C.I. scheme into being. I.C.I.’s 1,300 Works Councillors 
are an important link between top management and workers, because they do a lot 
= to ensure that the Company’s policies are understood by everybody. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE PARIS TALKS of the Organisation for European | 
Economic Co-operation opened in an air of : 
mutual suspicion, and presently developed into 

something indistinguishable from a riot. On the 

the other hand, the affairs of the Electrical Trades 7 
Union, which have long been indistinguishable * 
from a riot, have now taken on an air of mutual. 
suspicion, There was suspicion in the House of 

Commons about rioting in Cuba, and rioting in 

the Daily Express about suspicion in Suez. 

Christmas approached, It rained. 


* 


IN PARIS, the final showdown between Britain and 
France, ex parte everybody else in Europe, began. 
After some hours conditions were such that Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory, who was leading the British 
delegation to the meeting of seventeen nations, 
had to suggest an adjournment ‘to give everybody 
a chance to cool off.’ Complete breakdown seemed 
possible, With the Common Market due to come 
into operation on January 1, there was not much 
time for the supporters of a Free Trade area to 
carry the day, and with increasingly sharp 
exchanges between Sir David Eccles and M. 
Couve de Murville, not much opportunity either. 


* 


MEANWHILE, the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion was also meeting in Paris: Apart from the 
possibility, hinted at earlier in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Macmillan, that the Foreign 
Secretary might accidentally run into the Greek 
and Turkish Foreign Ministers there and stop to 
pass the time of day with them, the affairs of 
Berlin in particular and Germany in general 
figured largely upon the agenda, and even more 
largely in the informal discussions. The main 
Western approaches had already been mapped 
out, with the firm rejection of the Soviet proposals 
for the future of Berlin, and there seemed little 
for the Ministers to do in that matter but dot 
the i’s and cross the noes, But the wider question 
of German reunification could hardly be ignored. 


* 


THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS moved cautiously 
towards an investigation of the Communist 
racketeers who have the Electrical Trades Union 
in their grip. Messrs. Foulkes and Haxell also 
took up position. Preliminary shots had been fired 
over the question of a Communist-front inter- 
national meeting of electrical workers which the 
Electrical Trades Union wanted to attend, but 
which the Trades Union Congress, in fulfilment of 
its policy of not co-operating with ‘unions’ from 
countries in which the figures are rigged even 
more whole-heartedly than Messrs, Foulkes and 
Haxell rig theirs, forbade them to. Then the 
General Purposes Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress decided to ask the Electrical Trades 
Union’s owners what they intended to do about the 
various charges that had been made against them, 
and which were bringing the entire movement 
into disrepute. This was still very far from the 
thorough clean-up of the racketeers, but it was 
felt that it was at any rate a start. 


* 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS adjourned after further 
discussion of Suez, ex parte the Daily Express, 
and an explosion of temper about the shipment 
of arms to the Government of Cuba, In an 
attempt to avoid the threatened candidature of 
Sir Alan Herbert in the by-election for the mar- 
ginally Conservative East Harrow seat, the 


Government found time in the eleventh hour for 
a discussion of the report of the Select Committee 
on Obscene Publications, Whether the ruse would 
be successful remained to be obscene. Meanwhile, 
many citizens reported that they seemed to be 
receiving fewer Christmas cards this yeas, and the 








weather grew foul and foggy. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


NE hopes it will be a happy, but it can hardly 
be a triumphant, Christmas for the delegates 
to the various international conferences, meetings 
and assemblies now dispersing to celebrate the 
birthday of the Prince of Peace. Though it may 
be that the United Kingdom representative at the 
United Nations General Assembly, the thirteenth 
session of which has just ended, enjoys the satis- 
factory feeling of duty done as he contemplates 
the resolution hammered out after the Cyprus 
debate, expressing ‘unanimous, democratic confi- 
dence that the parties will continue efforts to 
reach a peaceful, democratic and just settlement.’ 
No such unanimous confidence emanates from 
Paris, where the members of the Council of 
OEEC seem to have agreed on nothing except to 
meet again on January 16, by which time the first- 
stage tariffs and quotas of the six Common Market 
countries will have been in force for a fortnight, 
and with them, inevitably, a new and highly 
dangerous degree of discrimination in European 
trade. Two other international meetings in Paris 
this week have expressed their concern: the 
Council of Europe (under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) by pressing for a new attempt 
at co-operation between the Common Market 
powers and the other eleven members of OEEC, 
and Western European Union in pointing out that 
European unity in defence is imperilled’ by a 
breakdown in economic unity. 

The intractable member of the Common 
Market is France, and it is France, too, that is 
making the pre-Christmas NATO meetings a little 
less than cordial. Mr. Dulles must be finding 
General de Gaulle as difficult to deal with in 
peace time as Winston Churchill did in war, for 
the General is being awkward over American 
rocket bases, or an atomic stockpile, on French 
soil; and over putting France’s air defences under 
an integrated—which is to say an American— 
command. It is one thing for NATO to put on a 
display of unanimity against Mr. Khrushchev’s 
proposals for Berlin, with the three Western 
powers shaking their fists in defiant unison, like 
the disciplined limbs of a musical-comedy chorus; 
it is another to keep the long-legged General in 
step as the chorus line picks up its paces in the 
wings. 

To that extent, at any rate, things have been 
easier at the Geneva three-power conference on 
the discontinuance of nuclear tests, where there 
are no troublesome Frenchmen to spoil the West- 
ern dressing. But the conference has been slogging 
away now for more than six weeks, and it is more 
than a fortnight since the first, only, and very 
slight shift in the deadlock. For a month the 
Russians had insisted that the discontinuance of 
tests must come first, and control—or, rather, the 


discussion of control—second. The British and the 
Americans stuck out for suspension and control 
td go together. It was a display of diplomatic 
flexibility on the part of the Russians, all the more 
welcome for being so unexpected, and all the 
more worthy of encouraging noises for being so 
small in scale, that Ied to a sub-committee’s 
being set up to draft an agreement. Both 
sides expressed satisfaction with three articles of 
a proposed treaty—one pledging the three powers 
to put an end to tests; a second establishing a 
control organisation,’ and the obligation to co- 
operate with it; and the third more clearly defin- 
ing how control should be organised. 

Now, the leader of the United States delegation 
has submitted a further four draft articles on the 
functions of the control commission. The Soviet 
Union does not officially celebrate Christmas as 
a religious festival, or recognise Santa Claus, but 
a New Year break for present-giving and general 
jollification is presided over by Grandfather Frost, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Tsarapkin, brooding 
over the gifts that Mr. Wadsworth has brought 
down the chimney, will not subject them to too 
frosty a gaze. Though it could be argued that as 
it was the Soviet delegation that yielded just a 
little, a couple of weeks ago, it is now the turn 
of the West not to insist too strongly on the 
strictest form of control. To get the Soviet Union 
to agree to even the loosest system would be a 
step in the right direction. It is not beyond the 
capabilities of modern scientific instruments to 
detect any breach of the agreement to stop nuclear 
tests, without the necessity of our having Mr. 
Hammarskjéld at every launching base. 

Compared with this three-power conference the 
other Geneva meeting—on the prevention of sur- 
prise attack—has been overcrowded (there are ten 
delegations) and infertile. To a much greater ex- 
tent the Soviet Union has regarded it as a plat- 
form for propaganda, and the West has been 
perhaps too rigidly technical in its approach. It 
may be that there is a lesson to be learned from 
Herr Ulbricht, of all people, making speeches 
between the folk-dancing displays in the Palace of 
Culture in Warsaw. For there has been yet another 
European get-together—the visit of an East Ger- 
man delegation to Poland, where Herr Ulbricht, 
speaking on German reunification, said that it 
was ‘unrealistic’ for each German regime to hope 
to impose its social system on the other. No doubt 
this was an oratorical flourish. No doubt Herr 
Ulbricht—and Herr Ulbricht’s guides, Marxist 
philosophers and friends—have other thoughts in 
the back of their minds. But if only he really 
meant it, Herr Ulbricht would be a useful man to 
hold briefing sessions for delegates to conferences 
in Geneva. 
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FRANCE AGAINST EUROPE 


HAT was really at stake in the angry discus- 
Woon: in Paris on Monday was not, of 
course, the future of OEEC but the future of the 
economy of Europe. It is bad enough that the 
French are apparently prepared to default on 
their obligations to OEEC to liberalise trade and 
to break the rules of GATT, too—but much 
worse that her five partners in the Common 
Market are prepared to connive at and even 
encourage such behaviour. The spectacular re- 
covery in Europe during the last ten years was not 
made in this way; if French intransigence wins 
now we can only look forward to a Europe in- 
creasingly divided by obstacles to trade and pay- 
ments, and perhaps even threatened by a tariff 
war. 

Fortunately the British delegation decided to 
stand firm and by doing so gave Germany, Italy 
and Benelux a further chance to appreciate how 
vulnerable the French position is. Not only does 
the Comnion Market as now envisaged offend 
OEEC, GATT and probably the IMF, but it also 
fails to solve in any way what is said to be the 
main problem, the backwardness of French in- 
dustry, since the evil effects of too much protec- 
tion have never yet been cured by more protec- 
tion. And if France can afford to admit more 
goods from the other Common Market countries 
she can go some way to meet her prior obliga- 


tions to liberalise trade under the OEEC rules. 
Unfortunately it is in the logic of the present con- 
flict that the eleven non-Common Market coun- 
tries in Europe may be driven to retaliate, so 
setting off a quota and tariff war from which all— 
including France—will suffer as international 
trade shrinks. 

But it is unlikely that France will be able for 
much longer to impose her will so disastrously 
against the interests of Europe. France is already 
conspicuous as a debtor in international finance. 
If, as seems possible, sterling is shortly to be 
declared convertible, France would be compelled 
to compound her debt with the EPU, to which 
she owes more than any other country. And it is 
fanciful to suppose that many European countries 
will remain willing to extend credit through EPU 
to France while the French discriminate against 
their exports. In short, France may yet be per- 
suaded to accept a compromise along the lines 
suggested in Paris by the President of the Board 
of Trade. But before this leads to the slightest 
suspicion of self-congratulation in Britain it should 
be noted that the present quarrel, so damaging to 
the real unity of Europe, might have been avoided 
had the British Government been prepared at an 
earlier stage to remove even a few of the feathers 
from the bed on which British agriculture so 
wastefully reclines. 


Intrigue in Iraq 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


VENTS in Iraq are hurrying towards a climax 

which seems to have the most sinister impli- 
cations, both for Arab nationalism and for West- 
ern interests in the Middle East. The communists 
are steadily gaining ground while the various 
parties whom one can group under the general 
label of nationalists appear disorganised and out- 
manceuvred. Out of the fog of suspicion and 
rumour that enshrouds political activity in Bagh- 
dad, one fact looms larger every day—a fact of 
which the nationalists are now desperately aware 
(and their desperation is heightened by the slow- 
ness of the West to understand the situation). 
Iraq stands at a crossroads, from which it can 
move either towards closer co-operation with the 
rest of the Arab world or towards absorption into 
the communist camp. So far all the indications 
are that the government of Brigadier Kassim has 
chosen the second alternative. 

On the surface this may look like an unneces- 
sarily alarmist view. Iraq has a coalition govern- 
ment, formed of members of the various popular 
parties which Nuri es-Said so resolutely sup- 
pressed. None of the ministers is a communist, 
except perhaps Ibrahim Kubbeh, the Minister of 
Commerce, and he has not the air of a militant. 
There is a three-man Council of Sovereignty, con- 
sisting of senior and respectable figureheads from 
the three main sections of the Iraqi population, 
the Sunni and the Shia Moslems and the Kurdish 
minority in the north. And there is Brigadier 
Kassim himself, a man of no particular political 
persuasion, whose army background makes it ex- 


tremely unlikely that he has concealed communist 
sympathies (though it would be rash to overlook 
Kassim’s talent for dissimulation, which enabled 
him to retain Nuri’s confidence while planning his 
overthrow). Where, then, does the strength of the 
communists lie, and why should the nationalists 
be so afraid of them? 

It lies first of all in a formidable underground 
organisation, able at any moment to turn out a 
street demonstration to cry, ‘Death to the traitors’ 
(whether these be the ministers and servants of the 
old regime or the new haul of ‘conspirators’ 
arrested since the downfall of Colonel Aref early 
in November). Their most daring use of this tech- 
nique was seen during the visit of Kamal el-Din 
Hussein, UAR Minister of Education, who was 
booed by a hostile and patently organised group 
of demonstrators—something that has never hap- 
pened before in the Arab world. This typically 
communist form of political organisation is par- 
ticularly strong amongst the students of Baghdad 
University, though by no means restricted to them. 

Secondly, every outlet for the dissemination of 
information or political opinion is controlled by 
men who may or may not be communists them- 
selves but who allow free expression only to the 
viewpoint of the extreme Left. Every day the 
Baghdad press is full of eulogies of the Soviet or 
the Chinese Communist way of life, the attrac- 
tions and achievements of the people’s democra- 
cies, the villainies of the West, all this without any 
open advocacy of communism, and indeed with a 
sickly insistence on the importance of free speech. 


Taken in conjunction with the obyious terror of 
anyone in Baghdad at being quoted or overheard 
or even seen talking to Western diplomats or 
journalists, this helps to strengthen the impression 
one gets of having walked straight into 1984, 
Radio and television broadcast eVery evening 
(when the workers are free to listen) the proceed- 
ings in the ‘people’s court,’ where political 
prisoners from the former regime have been tried 
before the sinister figure of Colonel Mahdawi, the 


’ Fouquier-Tinville of Baghdad. In the eyes of most 


Iraqis there is no question that the evidence against 
them justifies their conviction—but few amongst 
the educated have anything but contempt for the 
way in which the prisoners have been subjected to 
public humiliation, and the accepted legal proce- 
dures misused to provide a spectacle for the mob, 

Finally, there is a small group of men who have 
ready access to the Prime Minister who are either 
communists or prepared to play the communist 
game, perhaps out of consideration of self-interest 
or because they dislike the idea of closer Arab 
unity, or even because they do not see the risks of 
collaboration with communism at this uneasy 
Stage in the evolution of democracy in Iraq. These 
include Kassim’s bodyguard (who, ominously, 
was Nuri’s bodyguard too, and then botched his 
part in the plot of July 14 by letting Nuri escape, 
and so endangered the whole revolution); his 
brother, who is responsible for press censorship; 
Colonel Mahdawi of the people’s court—who is 
Kassim’s brother-in-law; the Chief of the Bagh- 
dad Police, who was appointed on December 7, 
the day that the recent plot against the republic 
was ‘unmasked’; and the director-general of at 
least one key ministry. There are others whose 
part in events is still obscure, but—while it is 
obviously difficult to be precise about develop- 
ments which take place in such secrecy—I am 
satisfied that these men have a greater responsi- 
bility for what is happening in Iraq today than 
the members of the formally constituted govern- 
ment. To give only one indication of this, I was 
in Baghdad when Rashid Ali was arrested on 
December 7, and I asked several ministers about 
the plot with which his name had been associated. 
I did not expect them to speak frankly to me about 
a matter which was still veiled in secrecy, but’! 
am certain that they knew little more than I did 
about it, and that one of them was right when he 
said that the Cabinet had not been consulted. 

But these are details, disturbing in themselves 
but unimportant beside the main fact that is 
emerging in Iraq today. As the communists gain 
in strength, the ‘nationalists’ (who are now group- 
ing themselves in a national front which includes 
the Right-wing Istiqlal Party and the Left-wing 
Baath socialists) see some form of eventual union 
with the UAR as the only means of saving Jraq 
from absorption into the communist empire (‘and 
time is running short,’ one of them told me; ‘it is 
now probably only a matter of weeks’). Here they 
run into the difficulty that the West seems so 
obsessed with its hatred for President Nasser that 
it would oppose such union, even though—or, to 
be charitable, not realising that—the price of their 
opposition is a communist Iraq. 

Nasser is powerless to intervene, since his inter- 
vention (in the resolutely blinkered eyes of the 
West) would be ‘interference in the internal affairs 
of another Arab state.’ And so we have the tragi- 
comic picture of a British government lending its 
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moral support to a government in Iraq which has 
already received its first consignment of Soviet 
arms, and so frustrating the aims of the Iraqi 
nationalists (many of whom have seen the inside 
of a British prison for opposing an earlier tyranny 
in Iraq) and almost certainly of the majority of the 
Iraqi people, for whom Arab nationalism has the 


1958 


same appeal that it has for Arabs everywhere. And 
all this to achieve—what? The security of British 
interests in Iraq? Friendly relations with the Iraqi 
people? The spread of democracy? Another Con- 
servative government in Britain? None of these 
objectives is likely to be attained by encouraging 
Kassim to hand over Iraq to the Communists. 


The Unknown Republic 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


By Christmas Charles de Gaulle 
will have been elected President 
of the Republic by the thirty- 
nine thousand mayors, the town 
councils of the larger cities, the 
county councils, the assemblies 
of the African republics that 
are members of the French 
community, the deputies and the senators. But the 
figures of the vote will only be officially made 
public in the first week of the New Year, when 
President de Gaulle will succeed to President Coty 
and appoint the first prime minister of the Fifth 
Republic. The Assembly will meet for a few days 
to hear a statement of policy and signify its 
approval by not disapproving and then go away 
till May, when it will meet for its first ordinary 
session—unless the Government needs urgent 
legislation after its special powers of decree have 
lapsed on February 5. By that time, however, 
there will have been a great deal of legislation by 
decree, including the budget for 1959, an overhaul 
of the judicial machinery of France and of her 
educational system. There will thus be no pile 
of arrears when the machinery of the Fifth Re- 
public is brought into action in the course of 
1959. On the contrary, the difficulty will be to 
bring into play so much that is new quite apart 
from the constitutional arrangements for metro- 
politan France’s governance. 

It is impossible not to talk of the constitutional 
machinery to some degree in terms of the parlia- 
mentary republic, known in its successive avatars 
as the Third and the Fourth. The Fifth is equipped 
with much the same machinery, but relationships 
of the different parts to one another is at least 
not intended to be the same. It certainly cannot 
be the same with the most powerful personality of 
the country occupying the Presidency. It can be 
argued that the Presidency as conceived by its 
new occupant is roughly. the head of state as 
intended by the Conservative majority in the 
National Assembly of 1871. The Fifth Republic 
will be the third as it was planned. The error of 
some eighty years is to be undone at last. But if 
the principles of the constitution-makers of the 
early Seventies never received their intended appli- 
cation; if the strong Presidency that President 
Macmahon, and after him President Millerand 
tried to implement was throttled first by a parlia- 
ment dominated by lawyers and then by one 
dominated by schoolmasters and professors, what 
will be the fate of the same principles in 1959? 
It is quite certain that they will be applied with 
much greater moral authority by the man who 
is at once the creator and the executant of the 
constitution. But he will not be all the constitution, 
and he can only play his part in the centre of it 
for a few years. 





Paris 


The new Assembly contains 188 deputies of the 
UNR committed to assist and support the new 
President, with 132 Conservatives who are new 
converts to de Gaullism and are certainly com- 
mitted to nationalism and to the defence of an 
old-fashioned liberal economy already strongly 
buttressed by subsidies and State assistance be- 
cause left to itself it would fall down. There are 
also the seventy Algerian deputies, committed to 
the policy of integration to which the General has 
given, to say the least, only a very modified ad- 
hesion. How far will the UNR be content to follow 
the indications of a President who has so far 
refused to be a party leader—and in particular 
how far will its most ambitious leader, M. Jacques 
Soustelle, accept such a subordinate role? How 
far will the other two groups—the Conservatives 
and the Algerians—remain submissive? Will the 
new Prime Minister be chosen as an exponent of 
the majority or as a man above party but able to 
work with it? Or will he be an exponent simply 
of the new President’s own ideas? There is also 
the new Senate to be taken into account; to be 
elected in the early summer, largely by mayors 
and municipal councillors, who will themselves 
owe their authority to elections in the spring. The 
Senate has, formally at least, recovered much of 
the powers it possessed under the Third Republic, 


Westminster 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herds wind slowly off the lea; 

And Taper has a glorious month away 

From Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, QC, MP. 

WuHo goes home? Why, I do, 
and my 625 charges likewise. 
And, strange to relate, we have 
not been singing ‘This time to- 
morrow, where shall I be? Not 
in this acadamee,’ or at any rate 
not with any great degree of 
fervour. Indeed, I fancy I de- 
tected many a head turned nostalgically over 
many a shoulder as the cars slid out of New 
Palace Yard into the gathering dusk. Suddenly, 
in the last few days of term, the old school had 
been the place I knew in my youth, with cries of 
‘Take that, you rotter’ mingling with others of 
‘Ow, yarooh, leggo, you brutes’ up and down the 
cloisters. 

For instance, I long ago observed—and am 
pleased now for the first time to make my dis- 
covery public—that a remarkably precise index 
to the political temperature in the House is to be 
found in its relations with the Speaker. It is 
axiomatic that nobody answers Mr. Morrison 
back. For one thing, his immense and kindly 
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but its ability to use them and the way it will use 
them are entirely unknown. 

Then there is the problem of relations with the 
new republics of the French community, and the 
impact they will have on the central organs of the 
community on which they are represented, and 
over which the President will preside. 

When so much is unknown, and indeed un- 
knowable, the impact of resolute individuals 
knowing what they want may well be decisive. The 
General is not lacking in resolution. Nor is M. 
Soustelle—a master of organisation and man- 
ceuvre, whose purposes have been served by 
events, probably beyond his expectation. The 
General's action must depend on the circum- 
stances in which he finds himself, and M. Soustelle 
will certainly contribute to shape those circum- 
stances. 

What will be the type of man who will set his 
stamp on the Fifth Republic? Neither the great 
barristers who shaped the Third, nor the school- 
masters and dons who dominated its later years. 
Trade union leaders are not to the fore; the 
French tradition has never made it easy for them 
to step into politics and they have played a very 
small part in the year’s events. The Fourth Repub- 
lic failed in part because it did not provide a 
vehicle for those who in the resistance had dis- 
covered a new vocation to be men of action. 
Today, again, it is those who aspire to be men of 
action, shaping events with less talk, less fed tape 
and less legalism, who are knocking at the door. 
Many of them might easily throw over demo- 
cratic institutions, if there was another deadlock, 
or a perfectly legitimate obstacle. The ordinary 
citizen’s instinct to defend the principles of the 
constitution, or even fundamental civic rights, is 
clearly much weakened. What sort of team will 
man the institutions of the Fifth Republic, and 
to which of the institutions will they attach im- 
portance? That is the unknown factor that will 
determine its fate. 


Commentary 


tolerance makes it unnecessary, and for another 
his grave and majestic bearing strikes awe into 
the breast of anyone contemplating arguing the 
toss with him. Occasionally, however, the pot 
boils over and he is accused of sins normally 
attributed only to mortals. The point is, this 
happens only when the House is producing so 
much passion that it cannot, so to speak, be con- 
sumed locally, and so must be exported. 

Chief exporter on this occasion was that 
bonny scrapper, Mr. Hugh Delargy, whom | 
have not seen around the place for some tirue, 
and who swam back into my ken, appropriately, 
with a bang rather than a whimper. The subject 
was a worthy one; it appears that the Government 
has been up to the merry old cash-and-carry with 
other people’s lives again, this tim: in Cuba, 
where one Batista is learning the hard way the 
truth of the old maxim that you can do anything 
with bayonets except sit on them. Now my own 
interest in Cuba, my knowledge of which is so 
slight that I do not even know where it is, is 
confined to an anxiety that there should be no 
interruption in my supply of Ramon Allones. 
Mr. Delargy, however (and you should have 
seen Mr. Bevan leaping in to close the wall up 
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with our Celtic dead), is rightly concerned with 
the more public aspects of the matter, namely the 
supply of rocket-firing planes, and the rockets to 
go with them. to an AI bastard like Batista. But 
Mr. Delargy had reckoned without Commander 
Noble, who was in charge of Foreign Office 
questions (and may Heaven help all poor sailor- 
men on a night like this). For Commander Noble 
obviously had no idea of what Mr. Delargy was 
talking about, and I should doubt, to judge by 
his demeanour, if he knows where Cuba is himself. 


Anyway, during the splendid row which ensued, 
and which included the terror-provoking sight 
(after all, you never know when one of Jove’s 
thunderbolts may richochet off and knock half 
the Press Gallery cold) of Mr. Delargy bawling- 
out the Speaker, a couple of PPS’s actually man- 
aged to get it into the Commander’s noddle that 
many persons believed, possibly with justification, 
that Britain was exporting arms to Cuba, and 
that any such traffic would in the circumstances 
be, as they say, repugnant to public opinion. In- 
deed, not only did the PPS’s manage to explain to 
Commander Noble what was going on, but they 
must actually have induced him to go away and 
stop it, because the upshot was that he gave a 
promise that no further arms would be sent 
without the House being informed first. Now in 
this sort of incident, if anywhere, lies the justifica- 
tion of the House of Commons in general, and 
of people like Mr. Delargy, who don’t care a 
fish’s fin for anybody, in particular. For it may 
well be that as a result of half an hour’s yelling 
and screaming, some chaps in Cuba who would 
otherwise have been dead quite soon will in fact 
stay alive at least a little longer, provided at any 
rate that they do not venture too near the Preston 
by-pass. Normally the only net product of half 
an hour's yelling and screaming at Westminster is 
inflammation of the trachea; score one for 
democracy in action. 


Nor was this the only row of the afternoon, 
though the PPS’s, alas, were unable to explain 
to our Commendatore (it will be a good long 
time before anybody puts up a statue to him, 
I think) what the other major one was about. 
Suez was once more in the nuez, the attack 
again being led by Mr. Emrys Huez, with good 
support from the artillery in the shape (a remark- 
ably similar shape, now I come to think of it) of 
Mr. Bevan and Mr. Leslie Hale. Mr. Hale, 
indeed, lobbed one with a wallop right into HQ 
when he asked (and it must have been one of the 
most savagely offensive things heard in that place 
for a very long time) what the Government had 
to say in answer to the charge that they had been 
guilty of planning an aggressive war, ‘for which 
fifteen war criminals were hung at Nuremberg.’ 
Commander Noble would not deny it. Nor, on 
the other hand, would he admit it. And so, leaning 
neither towards partiality on the one hand, nor 
impartiality on the other, Commander Noble sat 
down, leaving me to reflect that what the Foreign 
Office ought to have carved above its gates is 
Fluellen’s ‘If the enemy is an ass and a fool and 
a prating coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that 
we should also, look you, be an ass and a fool 
and a prating coxcomb, in your own conscience 
now?’ 

And then, believe it or not, we had another 
row, when our Mr. Butler rose to announce that 
the Government had thought of a brilliant wangle 
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to avoid discussing some uncomforting topics on 
Thursday. (He didn’t put it exactly like that, of 
course, but there was no lack of people willing 
to put it like that for him.) All sorts of people 
began to flap at Mr. Butler, who rose to say in 
his blandest manner that the whole thing had 
been arranged through the usual channels; 
when up sprang Mr. Gaitskell to pull the rug 
smartly away from under Mr. Butler by announ- 
cing that, as a prominent usual channel, this 
was the first he’d heard of it. 

Later, as they say in Hansard, Mr. Henry 
Brooke got up to drivel on about the House 
Purchase Bill. But already there was food for 
thought and a little left over to put in one’s 
sandwiches. I do not believe (and of course I am 
not judging merely by this particular scene) that 
all this can be explained away merely as end-of- 
term high spirits. When the House resumes on 
January 20, it will do so conscious of the fact that 
it has entered upon its last calendar year before 
the election, and quite possibly its last quarter. 
Now ‘statesmanship,’ and in particular Mr. 
Gaitskell’s brand, of which we have seen a good 
deal in this dying year, is all very well in the 
trough between the twin crests of successive elec- 
tions. It would never do for an Opposition to 
convince the electorate that it was a hasty and 
irresponsible mob, capable of voting against the 
dispatch of troops to Jordan, for instance, merely 
because it thought such action wrong, or in 
favour of the implementation of the Wolfenden 
Committee’s proposals merely because it thought 
them right. But the danger of burying yourself 
up to the neck in lard is that if anybody upsets 
one more saucepan you are hidden from view 
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entirely. Im other words, it would be a pity if 
the Labour Party, in an effort to convince the 
voters that it was a grave body, managed to show 
that it was not only a grave body but actually 
buried, and indeed in an advanced state of decom- 
position. And the closer the election comes, the 
more important it becomes to jerk the ankle when 
the doctor taps the knee-cap. 

It is essential, then, that the Labour Party 
should go into its election campaign with the 
engine running. And how better to get the engine 
running than to harry and snap (I say, I am 
mixing my metaphors today: I hope you don't 
mind) at the Government, to shout and yell and 
drum upon the floor with the heels and mutter 
rhubarb-rhubarb whenever crowd noises are 
required? The policy-making, after all, is done; 
the pamphlet selling like hot pamphlets; the 
troops in as good heart as they are likely to be for 
some time; and the cloud on the employment 
horizon is not only the size of a man’s hand 
but the same shape, and with the thumb pointing 
firmly upwards. I think the Labour Party has 
decided that the election is going to be in the 
spring; whether they are right or not remains to 
be seen, but I believe that when they come back 
after the holiday they will try to work up the 
excitement to the maximum and keep it there. It 
will not be easy, particularly if they have guessed 
wrong about Der Tag; but if the worst comes to 
the worst, the exercise will at any rate have cheered 
the troops up. Meanwhile, the troops in question 
have gone off on embarkation leave. I wonder if 
any of them knows enough to come back 
whistling Non piu andrai? 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


F IF SIR ALAN HERBERT’S inter- 
vention as a candidate in the 
Harrow by-election succeeds 

in prodding the Government 

into finding time for the 

Obscenity Bill, he can con- 

gratulate himself on a highly 

successful piece of lobbying. 
But it will also be a reflection of the Government’s 
lack of standards—if the only reason they allow 
the Bill to proceed is for fear of losing a seat. The 
trouble with politicians in general is that they do 
not realise the contempt with which the electorate 
(that part of the electorate, at least, which notices 
such things: a tiny minority, certainly, but quite 
capable of swinging marginal seats) takes note 
of such manceuvres; and the trouble with this 
Government in particular is that it cannot see 
how low lies its reputation because of them. Does 
Mr. Macmillan realise, for example, that since he 
made his ‘no general election this winter’ pro- 
nouncement, many Fleet Street political cor- 
respondents are convinced that he intends to go 
to the country in the first week in March—simply 
because that is the first occasion which could, 
within reason, be called spring? I do not know 
whether there is any other justification for their 
belief; but it certainly arose originally out of the 
feeling they have that the Prime Minister, so far 
from being statesmanlike in his determination 
to spare candidates and audiences the rigours of 


frosty meetings, was deliberately trying to deceive 
the Opposition—and the public. A legitimate 
political trick? Or another manifestation of Mr. 
Macmillan’s attitude to party matters, which is 
oddly childish at times? Or are we all being unfair 
to him? 
. * * 

I SEE THAT Sir Linton Andrews disagrees with 
my view that ‘nobody in the profession takes 
the Press Council seriously.” Why, then—he asks 
—do the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, the 
Newspaper Society, the NUJ, the Institute and 
so on all contribute to finance the Press Council 
and send their nominees to share in the work? 
Would these hard-headed people waste their money 
on something hypocritical and useless?’ This is 
quite the most naive sentiment I have ever heard 
Sir Linton express, and that is saying something. 
Of course all these bodies send their nominees to, 
and help to finance, the Press Council; for in 
this way they can ensure that it does not make a 
nuisance of itself to Fleet Street. They are hard- 
headed enough to see that they might otherwise 
be faced with a very different type of Council, 
with the will and the means to stop press abuses, 
instead of merely rebuking offenders with pious 
platitudes. And to say that because Fleet Street 
moguls finance the Press Council (how much, 
incidentally, is the total amount involved?) they 
cannot despise it, is like saying that because James 
Hoffa finances certain judges to get the verdicts 
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he requires, he cannot despise them. Of course 
he does! , 

The Council will continue to be regarded with 
contempt so long as it continues to prate about 
its services in cleaning up the press while dis- 
creetly ignoring incidents like the recent Sketch 


stunt. 
* * * 


The invasion of privacy is so commonly made 
now that some newspaper men openly assert that 
they have the right to enter a man’s house and 
make inquiries about him if, by any chance or 
misfortune, he becomes ‘news.’ There seems to 
be no decency which certain papers will not out- 
rage in the interest of ‘news’ and private sorrow 
or trouble is not safe from their impertinent 
questions. . . . The general result of all this 
published gossip is that a man is obliged to 
submit to some invasion of his privacy lest he 
should suffer worse wrong. People permit them- 
selves to be photographed for picture papers 
because, if they decline to pose, the cameraman 
will ‘snap’ them when they are unaware of his 
presence, and he will not be too careful about 
‘snapping’ them in a becoming attitude, There 
is, it seems, no remedy. ... 

No: not from a letter to The Times about the 
latest instance of press intrusion; I found it in 
an article by St. John Ervine in the Spectator for 
May 28, 1927. Plus ca change .. . 


+ * * 


1 CAME ACROSS a further example this week of the 
ridiculous convolutions which newspapers feel 
compelled to go through to avoid the risk of 
court actions. A mews item in the Evening 
Standard ran: 

A sixteen-year-old boy arrested early today 
ran out of Gray’s Inn Road police station after 
attacking the duty officer who was questioning 
him. 

He was re-arrested after a short chase. 

A youth is to appear at East London Juvenile 
Court on Monday. 

Now, if the ‘youth’ is not one and the same as 
the ‘sixteen-year-old boy’ it would palpably be 
absurd to mention him in the same story. 
Obviously the innuendo is that they are identical; 
but newspapers are afraid, if they make this clear, 
that an action would lie against them for libel 
(or contempt) if (say) accused was acquitted of 
attacking the policeman. So, even though no 
name is mentioned, they adopt this rigmarole as 
a standard formula. It deceives nobody: how, 
then, can it help the cause of justice? News- 
papers, of course, ought to avoid printing any- 
thing whic:: might damage a man’s chance of 
a fair trial. But it is possible for their precautions 
to be self-defeating; and often they are unneces- 
sary. The mere fact of arrest, after all, could be 
held to prejudice an innocent man’s future; yet 
we do not for that reason insist that the names 
of arrested persons must be withheld in the press 
until they are found guilty. 


* * * 


THE POPULAR NEWSPAPERS have long had an 
unpleasant tradition of crabbing the pet projects 
of other popular newspapers, whatever mezits 
those projects might have. Any newspaper which 
has unsuccessfully bid against another newspaper 
for the serial rights of a book, for instance, may 
confidently be expected to give a hostile review 
to the book. But this kind of ‘you-don’t-scratch- 
my-back-and-I-won’t-scratch-yours’ attitude seems 
to me to be getting worse. Not long ago we had 
the spectacle of the Daily Express crabbing Mr. 
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Noel Barber’s North Pole coup because the Daily 
Mail happened to think of it first. Now we have 
another Daily Mail stunt, the trip across the 
Atlantic by balloon, receiving practically no 
attention from any other newspaper. Why not? 
It is a stunt, of course, but it is exactly the kind 
of stunt that the Express and the Mirror, say, are 
usually full of, and at least as newsworthy (by 
those papers’ standards, at any rate) as the stuff 
they have been printing while the balloon has 
been drifting through the clouds. Is this the other 
side of the newspapers’ dog-don’t-eat-dog coin? 
I confess I find it childish and petty; it seems 
appropriate that the balloon’s name is The Small 
World. BBC television, for once, is fulfilling its 
proper function; Tonight has been regularly 
featuring the balloon and its trip. 


* * * 


FURTHER TO Peter Forster’s remarks recently 
about the BBC’s anomalous attitude towards 
advertising, I was interested to hear Polly Elwes 
announce on the screen, on Tuesday, December 
9, that a telerecording of Short Cuts had been 
withdrawn because ‘A manufacturing firm, one 
of whose products had been used to demonstrate 
a principle, has taken advantage of the fact to 
circularise its clients for publicity purposes. BBC 
programmes are not allowed to be exploited for 
advertising.” Yet the following day, the Daily 
Express prominently exhorted readers to ‘See the 
Sportsman of the Year tonight! . . . The Sports- 
man and Sportswoman of the Year will be named 
tonight. . . . Which two? For the answer, tune 
in to Sports Review on BBC TV at 8.15 p.m. 
tonight.’ Those tuning in found that the BBC was 
far from reluctant to have the Daily Express men- 
tioned in the results of what was equally_its own 
Sportsview poll, though in fact Mr. Tom Black- 
burn, speaking on the programme, did humorously 
mention that he might well get into trouble for 
thanking Express readers throughout the country 
for their interest. Sauce for the goose is not sauce 
for the Beaver? 


. * * 


FOLLOWING THE ADVENTURES of characters in a 
strip cartoon is apt to be the subject of inverted 
intellectual snobbery, like not owning a television 
set, or reading detective stories ‘just for relaxa- 
tion.’ But my favourite strip, which I will maintain 
against all comers is the greatest in the world, has 
never seemed to me to need any kind of justifica- 
tion other than that provided by its wit, charm 
and sophistication. Peanuts chronicles the 
adventures of a group of children (and a flop- 
eared dog) which is unique in its avoidance of 
whimsy on the one hand and preciousness on the 
other. The downtrodden Charlie Brown, with his 
perfectly round head (‘Good ol’ wishy-washy 
Charlie Brown’), who occasionally turns and rends 
his persecutors, Lucy (the greatest fussbudget in 
the country), Violet and Patty, seems to me one of 
the great unsung heroes of modern fiction—a sort 
of junior Good Soldier Schweik—wherefore my 
song. But greatest of them all is Lucy’s baby 
brother Linus, with his striped jersey and his com- 
forting blanket, who gives me the greatest 
pleasure. His wide-eyed approach to the world, 
which frequently results in remarks hardly less 
devastating in their frankness than those of 
Candide, is a perfect corrective to the normal day's 
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news. Unfortunately the strips defy quotation; I 
can only implore anyone who values wit and 
robust charm to follow them. And do not give up 
too soon; the idiom takes time to learn. Inciden- 
tally, for those who cannot bear the thought of 
looking even at the back page of the Daily Sketch, 
the strip also appears on the back page of the 
New York Herald Tribune’s European edition; 
incurable addicts like myself read both, as the 
two newspapers do not have the same adventure. 
The artist is an American named Charles M. 
Schultz; I salute him. 


+ + * 


MR. HARRY SECOMBE has invented a game with 
almost limitless possibilities. On your television 
screen you draw, in thick black crayon, a wig, 
moustache and beard in appropriate positions. 
You then sit back and wait for some pompous ass, 
or pop-singer, or ham actor, to fit into the adorn- 
ments, The effect is uproarious and salutary. You 
can, of course, vary the ‘props’; a cigar, funny 
spectacles, a hat—all are effective, you will find. 
Do your drawing in the centre of the screen; a 
little practice will soon teach you the correct dis- 
tances and sizes for the various decorations. Per- 
sonally, I can’t wait for the Prime Minister's next 
appearance. Other games you can play with tele- 
vision, incidentally, include switching the sound 
off and making up your own words to the mad 
ballet which ensues, and (in certain parts of 
London, at any rate) turning to Channel Six, 
where you can get the radio-taxis. And if the 
worst comes to the worst, of course, you can 
always watch television. 
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At the Orphanage 


By PHILIP OAKES 


DUCATION raged through my family like strong 

drink. It was the key to success, synonymous 
with respectability and clean living. At fifteen, 
my mother had been a pupil-teacher, with a class 
of thirty. Before her marriage, she had been a 
headmistress. My uncle was a headmaster; and 
his eldest son, who taught history at a public 
school, had once written a book for Pelicans. 
No one in the family circle had, to my knowledge, 
ever read it. But it was an achievement that was 
always held up to me as a shining example. 

I was a disgrace. When I was eight, a place was 
found for me at a bluecoat school. When I was 
twelve, the headmaster—a florid-faced singer, 
who performed on the wireless as The Midland 
Baritone—asked that I should be removed as 
quickly as possible. And within six months I was 
on my way to an orphanage, where the discipline 
(my uncle said) would lick me into shape. 

We arrived in a blizzard. The bus from the 
station stuck in a drift, and we walked the last 
two miles. My uncle’s hat kept blowing off, and 
he stood knee-deep in snow shouting wildly, ‘After 
it, boy. Don’t let it get away.’ He was a tall, gaunt 
man who honked like a seal whenever he was 
angry or amused. Chasing his hat across a 
ploughed field | could still hear him, a quarter 
of a mile behind me. 

The governor of the orphanage was surprised 
to see us. ‘Never thought you’d get here,” he said 
cheerfully, glancing out at the snow. ‘No idea 
how you're going to get back.’ My uncle, who 
had expected an invitation to stay the night, blew 
his nose loudly. ‘No point in wasting time,’ said 
the governor, ‘kiss your uncle goodbye.’ I did so, 
with some relief, and went off to my new home. 

There were twenty boys in the house, which was 
supervised by a couple named Mr. and Mrs. King. 
Mr. King had been a sergeant in the Indian Army, 
and smoked cut plug in a stubby pipe. He had a 
red face, small angry eyes and a hard round belly. 
His wife was a gentle, ailing woman, who sipped 
her tea with an air of mild disgust and nibbled 
toast piled high with blackcurrant jam. 

After tea, Mr. King called me into his sitting 
roo. ‘They tell me you were expelled from your 
last school,’ he said. ‘All right, then. This house 
is for the rough boys. We've tamed tigers before 
now. There are no gentlemen here. Only working 
boys. Try any nonsense with me, and you'll be 
flat on your back before you know it.’ I held my 
breath and nodded. ‘Feel that muscle,’ he said, 
flexing his right arm. ‘I was light-heavy-weight 
champion of my regiment, and I can still take on 
ten of you.’ He jerked his head towards the door. 
‘Go on,’ he said, ‘just watch your step.’ 

That night I shared a room with four other 
boys. They watched me undress, and fold my 
trousers across the bottom of the bed. ‘She won't 
let you keep those, said one of them. ‘Keep 
what?’ I asked. He pointed to the trousers. ‘Only 
the big lads have longies,’ he said, ‘she'll give 
them to someone else for best.’ ‘That’s stealing, 
I said. All four of them grinned in silent derision. 

Mrs. King came in to switch off the light. 
‘Have you said your prayers?’ she asked. I said 


nothing and she walked over to my bed. ‘Have 
you said your prayers?’ she repeated. I shook my 
head. ‘Say them now,’ she ordered, ‘kneel by 
your bed, and say them out loud.’ I climbed out 
and kneeled down. A cold draught blew up 
through the floorboards, and I mumbled my way 
through ‘Our Father.’ ‘No talking, now,’ she said. 
‘If I hear one whisper, I'll seid Mr. King up to 
you. And you know what that'll mean. 

In the morning I followed the rest of the boys 
downstairs. In the dining room all the chairs 
were stacked on the tables, and half a dozen boys 
were crouched down, each of them polishing a 
strip of the floor. I stood there, undecided what 
to do. ‘Are you afraid you'll get your hands 
dirty?’ asked Mr. King. ‘Remember what I said. 
We have no gentlemen here.’ Someone gave me 
a rag, and a tin of polish, and I went to work. I 
polished my strip of floor until the sweat rolled 
down my face. Mr. King stood over me all the 
time, his belly looming like a boulder. ‘That'll do,’ 
he said at last, ‘next time you'll know what’s 
expected.’ 





The orphanage lay at the foot of the moors. 
There were six houses for boys, and six for girls. 
All were built of grey local stone, with slate roofs 
that were purple when dry, and as black as seal- 
skin when it rained. The orphanage was at least 
partly self-supporting. There were a farm, a bake- 
house, a laundry and a smithy. There were also 
a boot repairer’s and an office block. The school 
took children until they were fourteen. After that, 
they were apprenticed to one of the trades. 

The governor of the orphanage was also the 
headmaster of the school. He had fair hair, neatly 
parted; a pink face; and hands that always looked 
as though he had just rinsed them under a cold 
tap. His voice was loud, and he laughed a lot. 
If a game of football was going on in the play- 
ground, he would join in, collaring the ball and 
racing with it towards the nearest goal. ‘Come 
on,’ he would roar, ‘tackle me. Don’t let me get 
through.’ Inevitably, the scrimmage would end in 
a goal, with the defenders sprawling on the 
asphalt. The governor was a very fit man for his 
age, and he liked everyone to know it. 

The school was like a Christmas-card version 
of a country church. It had a steeple (but no 
bell). The class gardens laid out at the back were 
as formal as a graveyard, and the cloakroom, in 
which coats clustered like sleeping bats, had the 
hushed air of a vestry, inexplicably littered with 
milk crates. The main building was a vast hall, 
spanned by varnished beams, and divided by 
sliding partitions. The governor’s desk was at the 
far end, and on one side his cane hung on a small 
brass hook. 

Every teacher had a cane, but the school, 
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taking its character from the governor, was ruled 
by a kind of bullying jollity. The governor him. 
self taught English Literature and Current 
Affairs. His favourite writer was O. Henry, and 
I ingratiated myself by admitting that I knew 
the Jeff Peters stories, and that I had read ‘The 
Tramp and the Organ.’ ‘A great writer,’ said the 
governor, ‘a man who understood humanity, 
Learn from Oakes. Everyone must read “The 
Tramp and the Organ.”’ The class did as they 
were told, and hated me for weeks. 


The rest of the staff were mainly women. They 
were employed, not by the orphanage, but by the 
local education authority, and they regarded 
their work either as some kind of charity (in 
which case they were gentle and inefficient) or asa 
time-wasting spell in a rural backwater. Learning 
foundered between pity and contempt. 


After three months, I was sent to the local 
grammar school. But at weekends I still worked 
at the orphanage. Every Saturday morning I re- 
ported"to The Shop, a basement beneath one of 
the girls’ houses, where the casual labour force 
(comprising boys who were still unapprenticed) 
chopped firewood and sorted out potatoes. Mr. 
King, whose official title was Labour Master, was 
in charge. He sat by the door, a vantage point 
from where he could see the road and check on 
anyone coming. He did as little work as possible, 
preferring to gossip to an audience of scared syco- 
phants, of which I soon became a leading 
member. He told us about India, and how he 
cheated the merchants in the bazaar. ‘If they 
argued over the price, we'd spit on what we 
wanted, and then they'd have to sell it,’ he boasted. 
He also confided his system for avoiding work. 
‘Always look busy,’ he said, ‘keep moving, and 
no one will get after you.’ 

One Saturday, three of us were sent to shovel 
a load of coke into the bakehouse cellar. There 
was no light down there, and we lit candles stuck 
into empty Tizer bottles. It was hot and dirty, and 
there was a sweet smell of baking. In the candle- 
light we looked like miners; our eyes shone like 
marbles, and our lips were cherry-red. Most of 
the cellar was hidden in the gloom, but the 
ceiling (we noticed idly) glistened like fresh tar. 
We shovelled the coke back to the far wall, and 
then paused for a breather. I had a packet of 
Woodbines (one of the advantages of going out 
to school), and we lit cigarettes. I stood up to 
pass over the candle, and by accident the flame 
touched the ceiling. 

Like black cellophane, the glossy surface 
peeled away, and I cried out as hundreds of cock- 
roaches rained down on my head. We panicked, 
all three of us. The candles were kicked over and 
we scrambled around in the dark. Pieces of coke 
tinkled away in a small landslide. I fell over my 
shovel, and felt the sharp edge stab into my knee. 
We crawled out, one by one, and stood panting in 
a fine drizzle. After a minute or so, we filed back 
to The Shop. 

I passed my school certificate examination 
when I was sixteen, and came to London in a 
brown sports jacket and a pair of squeaky black 
shoes. The certificate never helped me to get a 
job. But the orphanage left its mark. It taught 
me how to lie, and how to steal. It taught me 
how to fool authority, and how to flatter. In a 
sense, it taught me how to survive. I suppose you 
could call it an education. 
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Witch on a Vacuum Cleaner 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 


NE thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine 
ysl ago, as every Italian child should 
know, the Epiphany Witch happened to be out 
sweeping her doorstep when Three Kings came 
cantering through Italy on their way to the Holy 
Land. They reined in their horses and called to 
her kindly : 

‘Signora witch, would you like to ride with us 
to a place called Bethlehem where a wonderful 
child has been born?’ 

‘I would not,’ replied the Epiphany Witch, 
rudely slamming her door in their faces. 

Twelve days later, the Kings came riding by 
again in high spirits, and they called to the Witch 
(who was crouched on her doorstep mending her 
broom), ‘Oh, Signora Witch, what a pity you 
didn’t come with us; we have given presents to 
the Son of God!’ 

The Witch burst into tears. And, ever since, 
on that night of the year, she has been giving 
presents to all the children she can find—just in 
case one of them may turn out to be another 
child of God. 

The children call her Befana because it’s the 
easiest way of pronouncing her real name—La 
Strega della Epifania—the Epiphany Witch, and, 
except in some parts of Northern Italy where the 
Christ child himself is the donor, the Befana has 
always been the one most keenly anticipated at 
this time of year. 

But every Christmas she is being ruth- 
lessly rivalled—especially in the big cities of 
Italy—by a jovial Northerner with a long white 
beard, most unsuitably dressed, for a sunny 
Roman winter, in a red flannel suit with white 
fur trimmings. 

Santa Klaus got his fur-lined jackboot in the 
Italian door at the time of the Axis pact. 

Since then, cheered by greedy store-keepers, this 
bucolic old pagan (for who can recognise him as 
Saint Nicholas since he dropped his bishop's 
mitre?) has been dispensing an unwholesome 
delight in material gain, giving presents twelve 
days too early, laughing and joking disrespect- 
fully through the days of solemn rejoicing. 

Before he came, the time for fun—the time to 
follow the noble example of the Three Kings 
by giving presents—the time for blowing whistles, 
wearing funny hats and letting off fireworks from 
the roofs of churches, was Epiphany—January 
6—Twelfth Night. 

The Nativity—the days of Christmas—were 
always celebrated in Italy with prayer and mar 
velling reverence; until Father Christmas, that is 

Although mince pies, turkey and plum pud- 
dings (which you can still buy only at Babbing- 


‘ton’s English Tea Rooms and without thimble, 


threepenny-bit or bachelor’s button) have yet not 
eclipsed the Roman traditional Christmas fare of 
lentils, pig’s trotters and panettone (a bread-cake 
as light as a handful of turkey feathers), the 
Christmas tree, once only seen in the homes of 
Tesident northerners nostalgic for their snowy 
forests, has become a rival to the traditional crib. 

Each year, more winter windows frame the 
sloping outline of the gift-bearing fir, although 
agriculturists disapprove; for Italy“ suffers so 


from soil erosion that there is a special police 
corps to guard the trees. 

It was not so many Christmases ago that 
every Italian child had a crib modelled on 
the original one designed in Assisi by Saint 
Francis, with a paper backdrop of an Eastern 
sky, a floor of tree bark and sand and all the 
coloured terra-cotta characters (chipped, broken 
and replaced every year) traditionally present at 
the birth of Christ . . . the shepherd girl on her 
way home carrying a new-born lamb round her 
neck who has paused to stare at the strange scene 
in the stable, a butcher too busy hacking up a 
dead goat to notice what is going on, a boy having 
trouble behind the stable with his stubborn 
donkey, a child, frightened by the commotion, 
with its head buried in its mother’s skirts, and 
the Holy Family, gentle, bewildered, surveying 
the swaddled child by the light of a shepherd’s 
lamp as if he didn’t quite belong to them. 

For the past few Christmases, artisan crib- 
makers, despairing of their livelihood, have come 
to blows with the fir-tree vendors in the streets 
of Naples, and to try to save the tradition they 
have been making tactical modern improvements 
to the classic scene. 

This year, as every year, like a dazzling stage 
set for Petrouchka, the toy and crib stalls have 
been set up in the golden, egg-shaped Piazza 
Navona. But within the stalls the scene is 
changing. This year you can buy a crib set in a 
Greek temple, or in a mosque, or on the terrace 
of a modern villa, or even in the lobby of a 
Grand Hotel. 

The crib-makers’ battle is a desperate one, for 
the rival Christmas-tree decorators have pro- 
duced neon Stars of Bethlehem, spangled Mar- 
tians, tinselled flying saucers, glittering sputniks 
and fairies in moon-rocket suits. And the Befana, 
made to hang in effigy on the foreign tree, looks 
pathetically old-fashioned riding nothing more 
high-powered than an aerodynamic vacuum 
cleaner. 

Materialists, aiming at soft pockets of formal 
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atheists (such as intellectual Communists), and 
parents who are having difficulty in explaining 
the facts of birth (particularly the Virgin birth) 
are attacking with lustre storks bringing the 
Christ Child in a pale blue sash. 

The crib defenders are consolidating their 
ancient alliance with the ideologically confused, 
by selling coloured fish, scarlet satin bows and 
indecent red horns to be hung over the Holy 
Family against the Evil Eye. 

But just as it seems that materialism is bound 
to vanquish the religious aspect of the Nativity, 
one hears far off and coming sturdily nearer, the 
music of the Abruzzi pipers. Every Christmas, 
they trudge down from their stark mountains 
wearing sheepskin jerkins, laced goatskin-and-rag 
leggings, coloured ribbons fluttering from bat- 
tered felt hats, to play in the streets of Rome. 

Their melancholic melodies evoke Faith and 
devotion to the spiritual tradition more pro- 
foundly than a hundred Roman churches magic- 
ally lighted with dancing flares; more than the 
scarlet-robed Cardinal flanked by two acolytes 
with flickering tallows, climbing the steps of his 
titular church to give Benediction; more than 
the children who, every afternoon till Epiphany, 
scamper up the Capitol hill to the Altar of 
Heaven church to take turns in preaching (with 
stylised gestures) to the miraculous image of the 
Holy Child; more than the bells and the organ 
music; more, even, than the Gregorian chant 
undulating from the cloisters of San Anselmo 
over the quiet Aventine hill. 

The shy shepherd boy, uncomfortable at seeing 
sO many tall houses, so many sombre places, so 
many bright shops, so many faces, moves his 
clumsy red fingers over the notches of his 
pasture-whittled flute with touching accuracy. 
The older shepherd, blowing his primitive sheep's 
bladder, frowns in concentration. Their music is 
for the Nativity, for the arrival of the Three 
Kings, for the tears of the Befana. 

The eerie tunes, which shepherds were playing 
before Christ was born, are intrinsic with the 
splashing of fountains, the ghostly winter sun 
setting behind the dome of the Gesu, and the com- 
forting smell of roasting chestnuts; and suddenly 
we realise with wonder and humility that we 
haven't missed the great event after all! 





‘| don't care if it’s anachronistic.” 


Books 

‘JUST ABOUT 
every publisher 
in London 
seems to be 
here!’ The publicity girl beams 
across the packed roomful netted 
in a West End hotel by ABC TV 
to celebrate the networking of 
its Book Man programme. But who, to the un- 
initiated, is who? Where is Secker? Which is 
Warburg? Whither Weidenfeld? Why Nicolson? 
That talkative lady—is she a Chatto? That wheezy 
gentleman, Mr. Windus? Are those fine features 
the Bodley Head? Is there a Howard Samuel in 
the house? Is that God or Mr. Gollancz? Or are 
some, perhaps, TV critics? A heavy head bobs 
above the mélée, and it is whispered that beneath 
are the submerged six-sevenths of Tom Driberg. 
Then a clearly recognisable face—but what is 
Miss Evelyn Laye, looking enchanting, doing at 
a publishers’ party? Of course—her autobio- 
graphy is just out. Somebody mentions Ancient 
Rome. There is much to drink, and much is 
drunk, as much always is at parties where the 
arts are present, not to mention publishers. Who 
is that immensely distinguished gentleman over 
there? Sorry, hotel staff. 

A pleasant-looking young man in a stereo- 
phonic waistcoat addresses the company, says 
that he proposes to show a telerecording of an 
earlier programme, blithely suggests that every- 
one sit on the floor. For a long, enchanting 
moment it seems that outright mass refusal is 
likely, then part of the mass slowly sinks. Some 
appear never to have sat on a floor before in 
their lives, others never to have sat anywhere else. 
The telerecording is shown on an outsize screen, 
and for a while its sound actually threatens to 
disturb the conversation of the men left at the 
bar. But they merely raise their voices and the 
danger passes: we can still hear them perfectly. 
The film is soon over, the company rises again 
to its feet, its attitude benevolently noncommittal. 

Hubbub continues. ‘Excuse me, old man, I’m 
press—tell me, which is Mr. Heinemann?’ A TV 
producer at the bar is heard to proclaim that he 
has had six publishers, one of whom is now in 
prison; the conversation then turns to Lolita. At 
last the bottles are removed, and the publishers 
go home—some to their clubs, some to their 
wives, some even to their books. 


Becks 


‘NOW IS THE time for routine treatment against 
internal parasite.’ The tense little man with the 
too large overcoat and the woollen neckerchief 
tucked into his shirt, peered round, his cramped 
features twisted into a mask of deep concentration, 
He read on, ‘Hormophone contains Hormonexa, 
the only opotherapeutic supplement available for 
pigeons.’ He ordered a packet. 

The People International Show of Racing 
Pigeons was in progress at the Royal Horticultural 
Halls. Some 3,000 of Britain’s show and racing 
pigeons were ranged in individual cages. ‘Mottled 
and Mosaic, Grizzle and Silver, Chocolate and 
Dun,’ according to the parlance of the Fancy, they 









THE 


Roundabout 


made desultory pecks at the round pellets of feed 
or slumped down on their soft, plump bellies. 

Two men with grey caps, open, unbelted macs 
and heavy shoes were examining a bird. With a 
gentle, experienced hand one drew it from the 
cage and fanned out the feathers of its wing, like 
a whist player spreading his cards. Then, know- 
ingly, he peered into its eye. The round, beady eye 
of the pigeon stared insolently back. When he had 
replaced it, his companion put a hand through the 
bars of the cage. The pigeon straightened its legs 
and stretched out its neck, tolerantly but with a 
suggestion of boredom. It lowered its tail and 
excreted. The men turned and nodded at one 
another, significantly. 

‘Et sur le BBC. C'est le brouillard, le brouillard. 
C’est malheur, oui?’ exclaimed the smart Belgian 
in an expensive overcoat who was to judge. 

‘Fog,’ said Mr. John Ingham the organiser, ‘is 


Music 
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what baffles the pigeons. They can’t find their way 
in fog or in the dark. Many valuable birds have 
been lost like that.’ 

There are other ways of losing pigeons. ‘In the 
interest of the hundreds of fanciers who are 
exhibiting valuable birds,’ said the brochure, ‘it 
may be necessary to obtain a pass from stewards 
on duty in order to leave the building if you are 
carrying parcels or boxes.’ 

Besides viewing the birds, visitors were offered 
the services of a sprinkling of stalls. There were 
special fanciers’ diaries at 7s. 6d., and special 
fanciers’ clocks at £30. There were pigeon baskets 
(‘Our patent pannier is still the only one with whole 
of front dropping down,’ announced one proudly) 
and pigeon photographers (‘Why not a life-like 
study of your favourite by the leading photo- 
grapher of pigeons?’). 

For the sideboard there were, painted pottery 
pigeons and, somewhat incongruously, framed 
artificial flowers. Even more baffling was the top 
trophy of the show—the Gordon Richards Chal- 
lenge Bowl. 


Cat Among the Firebirds 


By 


i Two events at the butt end of 


Ae 


the year have illumined the 
prevailing drabness of London 
music—Igor Stravinsky’s ap- 
pearance at the Festival Hall 
last week and the Tchaikovsky 
programme, in its way no less 
memorable, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham in the Albert Hall on the 
previous Sunday. 

To mention them in the same connection is 
not frivolous. These two concerts between them 
gave a glimpse of what could be; together they 
represent what is largely missing from English 
musical life. A culture in which contemporary 
arts do not flourish and tradition has hardened 
into a watchword of mediocrity and reaction is 
no more than a gesture, formal as the wave of a 
gloved hand from a gilded coach. We have come 
in at the end of the last house, just in time for 
the National Anthem. But if the dearth of con- 
temporary music is the greatest curse, we suffer 
hardly less severely from performances of the 
standard romantic repertoire which tell us a 
great deal about the egotism and vanity of the 
conductor and the essential shallowness of his 
soul and less than nothing about the music that 
is butchered to make a Roman holiday. 

The final justification of Beecham’s wonderful 
performance of the ‘Pathetic’ Symphony was not 
that it left one marvelling at his art, but that it 
changed one’s attitude (mine, at least) towards 
a conspicuously hackneyed work and taught one 
something new and fundamental about the music. 
Purged of self-pity, it replaced the Diary of a 
Neurasthenic (the distortion with which the 
showman whips up a hollow triumph) with a 
document of impassioned dignity and truly noble 
despair—the conductor, in fact, as servant of the 
composer, absorbed into the image he has him- 
self evoked. That is what he is there for. Yet 
how rarely does it happen. 





DAVID CAIRNS 


The Stravinsky concert, of course, made 
history. It should not have had to, but it did. 
But perhaps the success of the music, together with 
the powerful personal impact of a great man of 
manifest integrity and courage, will start a 
fashion. For if people came to see Stravinsky him- 
self, they surely remained to enjoy his works. 
One had the feeling that the public (whom Wagner 
held to be perfectly capable of responding to 
unfamiliar music if only the critics let them) are 
beginning to break down the wall of patronising 
prejudice which in this country has so effectively 
and so monstrously shut out the greatest com- 
poser of the age. The concert proved that Agon 
itself can be enjoyed at first hearing simply as 
new sound, brilliant spikes of it (which is as far 
aS my Own experience has gone), even if the 
impulse and purpose connecting them are not 
immediately perceived. 

In other words, the barriers are in the listener 
himself rather than in the composer, erected there 
by irresponsible critics pretending to speak from 
the authority and inherited wisdom of the past. 
The blindness of the anti-Stravinskians, who can 
bleat their clichés about the dryness and melodic 
bankruptcy of neoclassicism in the face of the 
ravishing and utterly accessible beauties of 
Apollon Musagéte, would be funny if it had not 
wrought so much mischief. 

Another finger-wagging accusation, that of 
Stravinsky’s eclecticism, was patently disproved 
at the concert by the unity underlying the vast 
diversity of ‘style’ which this unusually honest 
and clearsighted man, doomed by the break-up 
of the old order to a life of wandering, has of 
necessity explored in the half-century between 
Firebird and Agon. It was not only the cat-like 
presence of the composer, directing each of his 
works with the same fastidious care, but the 
works themselves that proclaimed their essential 
kinship with each other. 

Stravinsky himself calmly disposed of a related 
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misconception—that in his ‘arid’ and ‘intellectual’ 
preoccupation with serial techniques he has lost 
sympathy with his earlier works and gives precise, 
charmless performances. The Firebird suite (1945 
version) was certainly pruned of superfluous ex- 
pression, but its stillness was the stillness that is 
at the heart of tension, not of petrifaction. And 
Apollon, magnificently played by the BBC strings 
(apart from a mishap in the opening bars of the 
Pas de Deux) had a beauty of sonority, a 
rhythmic poise and a fineness of line that 
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Ansermet himself could hardly equal; apart from 
anything else, this was an interpretation of 
conspicuous charm. 

About the playing of Agon I cannot speak, as 
I was hearing it for the first time. The perform- 
ance of the Symphony in Three Movements 
failed, I thought, to live up to its tremendous 
opening bars. For one thing, the pianist chosen 
to play the important solo part was palpably out 
of her depth. But in other ways the BBC did this 
wonderful occasion proud. 


The Best of Musicals 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
West Side Story. (Her Maj- 
— esty’s.) 

“Nf West Side Story is the first 
musical I have ever seen which 
seemed to be in focus from all 

(a= 


angles. As everyone must know, 
the seed of the story is in the 
tragedy of a Romeo and Juliet 
played out among the warring tribes of New 
York’s asphalt jungle. But the four elements 
of music, dance, lyrics and book have been 
designed to carry forward the drama together 
just as the four wheels of a racing car are designed 
to carry the engine. West Side Story is a superb 
and exhilarating attempt at that sort of integrated 
musical drama which Wagner prophesied as the 
Gesamtkunstwerk. 

So successful have the collaborators been at 
winding in and out of each other’s minds, that 
sometimes the audience feels nearly superfluous. 


* There are almost too many clues in too many 


shapes for one pair of eyes and ears to pick up 
on one visit. West Side Story is a musical about 
extroverts and the style throughout is extrovert 
and self-conscious. In the great dance scenes, 
every little finger is clicking like a crazy metro- 
home as thirty wanton and athletic youngsters 
hurl themselves into postures unknown even to 
the Marquis de Sade. The music insists in show- 
ing its full range as it goes sweeping from jazz to 
pop ballad to opera to vaudeville—and it quotes 
and requotes itself with emendations and elabora- 
tions which would be pedantic if they were not 
80 enormously assured and audacious. The lyrics 
of the comic songs are stuffed full of jokes dealt 
out by Stephen Sondheim with the dazzling sleight 
of hand of a card sharper who then trumps and 
retrumps his own aces in a series of intricately 
rhyming puns. Even the most sentimental of the 
serious songs are built on sentences which are 
rarely rounded off in short couplet. They tend to 
grow subordinate clauses and stretch into stanzas 
and beget other sentences which argue an idea 
throughout the song. In his dialogue Arthur 
Laurents has invented a language of his own 
which oddly and effectively frames the Jets and 
the Sharks in the middle distance between fantasy 
and realism, He never uses his words simply to 
expound the plot or merely to trundle bodies on 
and off the stage. Often in one bare bald comment 
he captures the kernel of a whole scene. 

Among such an ostentation of talent it is 
Perhaps not surprising that the two most flam- 
boyant contributors, both in their personal styles 


and their roles in the production, Jerome 
Robbins and Leonard Bernstein, should have 
attracted most of the comment. Mr. Robbins, a 
choreographer and director, is on all the time. 
Without his dances the musical would only have 
half its shattering impact—though that would still 
be enough to shake Her Majesty’s to its founda- 
tions. He seems to me at his best when he is 
farthest away from the conventional modern 
ballet as an attempt to incarnate abstractions in 
movement. There is a pretentious set-piece in the 
second act, for instance, where the entire com- 
pany are supposed to express their yearning for 
a new, clean world of endless horizons. Though 
many of the movements are pretty and inventive, 
the total impression is one of naivety and senti- 
mentality. Robbins seems to need to base his 
choreography as closely as possible on natural 
physical movements—as in the dance at the gym 
where the newly arrived Sharks from Puerto Rico 
and the first-generation Jets interweave in a mass 
frenzy as they compete with Latin American 
mambos against North American jives which are 
hair-raising in their speed and ingenuity. Robbins 
is unequalled in the light-hearted back-street 
rough-house which opens the musical and leads 
on inevitably to the fatal rumble under the bridge 
which ends the first act—here every kick in the 
groin, every punch in the kidneys, every swallow 
dive and flick-knife lunge, has been thought out 
and designed to achieve its precise effect while 
still retaining that terrifying air of happening for 
the very first time. 

Jerome Robbins’s direction is not perhaps so 
outstandingly successful as his choreography. He 
has tended to over-fantasticate some of the 
business—perhaps fearing that English audiences 
might miss key words—so that at times the cast 
appear to be semaphoring their lines to deaf 
relatives at the back of the gallery. At the same 
time he seems to have left some of the key 
dramatic moments in the book to look after them- 
selves and made little attempt to reconcile occa- 
sional contradictions in behaviour between scene 
and scene. Take, for example, the ‘Taunting.’ This 
is an electrifying passage and perfectly demon- 
strates the sort of intimate collaboration which 
makes West Side Story unique. The all-white 
American Jets work themselves up to rape the 
dark-skinned Anita, not realising that she is in fact 
bringing a message of love to their leader. Tony 
from his Puerto Rican sweetheart. Arthur Laur- 
ents has carefully stoked up the atmosphere of 
racial suspicion boiling over into sexual aggression. 
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Leonard Bernstein has provided an insistent score 
of mounting tumescence which, with subtle irony, 
is a reshuffling of the tune of ‘America’—a song 
Anita has sung earlier in praise of Manhattan. 
Robbins himself once again’ demonstrates his 
uncanny ability to stylise the ugliest human 
actions so that they become exciting, terrifying 
and also beautiful, At the climax she screams, 
‘Tell the murderer Maria’ll never see him again,’ 
as she escapes, It is a line not easy to say, even 
when not out of breath. But Mr. Robbins allows 
it to remain muffled. There are also several other 
book scenes which seem to have received less care 
from the director than other aspects of this extra- 
ordinary polished and well-drilled show. 

There is a thin falsetto sweetness about some 
of the lyrical passages in Bernstein’s score, I 
realise, which is emphasised by a show-off harsh 
dissonance in the dramatic duets, Every now and 
then the music rings false with a sort of a synthetic 
hollowness as though Bernstein were improvising 
it as a party trick before a cosmic TV audience. 
But I am still carried away by its rich warmth of 
texture, its relentless rhythmic drive, its enormous 
thundering climaxes which sound as if the whole 
orchestra had been dropped from the roof, and 
its unfailing sequences of sophistical invention. 
Dance and music are the two obvious eye- and 
ear-openers in West Side Story. But without 
words it would be simply grand ballet. Both 
dance and music (as in a number like ‘Cool’) gain 
enormously from Stephen Sondheim's lyrics and 
to a lesser extent from Arthur Laurent’s book. 
Both writers deserve their equal billing with com- 
poser and choreographer. 

The cast are as much of a team as the creators. 








Another 
redskin 
bit 

the dust 


| cite schoolboy knows the dietary habits of 
the North American Indian. To an extent 
that bore no relation to the performance of any 
mere six-chambered revolver, what the Redskin 
bit was the dust. 

Benighted savage! He had no one to tell him 
that earth is nasty without being nourishing; no 
one to point out that when you bake it, what you 
get is not a loaf but, nine times out of ten, some 
sort of pot; no one to suggest that spreading 
marmalade on the milk jug is really a sheer waste 
of time. 

Thanks to western (as opposed to ““Western”’) 
science, we now know we've been right all along 
in preferring bread. In the average diet, bread and 
flour provide mere energy, more protein, more 
iron and more of the two important vitamins B, 
and nicotinic acid, than any other single food.* 
So it’s not only the cheapest basic food you can 
buy. It’s the best too. See that your family gets 
plenty of good fresh bread. 


*National Food Survey Committee Report, 1956 (Page 133) 
ublished by H.M.S.O. 
in 1956, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 247% of 
; 26-3% of the protein; 26-9% of the Vitamin B,; 
24°2% of the nicotinic acid; 23% of the iron. 
Note:—All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Vitamin B,—not less than 0-24 milligrams. Nicotinic 
cid—not less than 1-60 milligrams. lron—not less 
than 1-65 milligrams. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I. 
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No one pushes and elbows to the front to steal 
a scene. They are mainly dancers who have been 
taught to sing and act, plus a few singers who 
have learned to dance and act. This may seem 
an unlikely way to obtain distinguished all-round 
performances. But West Side Story was designed 
only for such a cast. Like most daring gambles, 
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it has succeeded triumphantly. The whole com- 
pany deserves its applause—though the evening 
is a personal victory for Chita Rivera who has 
the audience grovelling at her feet. There are also 
extraordinarily fine performances by Ken Le Roy, 
Marlys Waters, Don McKay, Eddie Roll and 
George Chakiris. 


None Talk of Alexander 


By PETER 


His nose is as sharp as the pen- 
cil with which he wrote his 
memoirs; his eye pierces in a 
way to make the male viewer 
instinctively sit to attention and 
wonder whether it is time for a 
hair-cut; his manner has the 
perky self-confidence of a bel- 
ligerent sparrow. Monty, in short, is at it again. As 
if it were not enough that the Sunday Times 
is now widely known as ‘Monty’s Weekly,’ the 
BEC has got him to fight his battles over yet again 
on television. And of course one watches 
fascinated. He may pretend (perhaps believe) that 
he is giving a lecture on ‘Command in Battle.’ 
Certainly here is the well-known style, with 
its ‘We-are-going-to-hit-the-enemy-for-six-out-of- 
the-ring-so-that-he-can-never-score-a-goal!’ idiom, 
the voice lifted at the end of each sentence with the 
inflection of one used to addressing large groups 
of men in the open air without a microphone, and 
that blithe tone of the senior officer gesticulating 
with a billiard cue over a sand-table, explaining 
that our chaps are here and the enemy’s chaps 
over there. It is indeed a lesson—but what for? 
Next time? Nonsense, we are simply prey to the 
spell of being able to watch a great soldier who is 
also a great personality explain what he was really 
up to at the time. One feels grateful and a little 
awed. But one does dare the producer to whisper 
to the Field-Marshal (and even at a distance, ex- 
Lieutenant Forster wishes there were some 
whispering print) that he should drop the verbal 
mannerism of prefacing the simplest phrases with 
‘What I call a ——.’ It is what I call irritating. 

I think the Field-Marshal would have endorsed 
the fortnight’s soldier-play Incident at Echo Six 
(BBC) about young National Service officers 
coping with a  dare-we-move-the-wounded 
dilemma in a besieged Cyprus police post. Admir- 
able authenticity, brilliant production by Gilchrist 
Calder, nerve-tingling performances by Barry 
Foster and Derrick Sherwin as the young officers. 
I am not one of those provoked to nausea or fury 
by the very idea of plays about Cyprus—or 
Hungary, or Kashmir, or Korea, or Quemoy. The 
criterion is surely that they should convey the on- 
the-spot problems without cashing in on them for 
cheap, emotional effects, and Troy Kennedy 
Martin’s play passed this test with honours. Tele- 
vision is better suited than any other medium for 
this genre, which is nearer to documentary than 
fiction-drama; and anyway, with precedents in- 
cluding Shakespeare, it is late in the day to object 
to the idea of telling recent or contemporary 
history in drama form. The virtue of Martin’s 
piece was that it did not merely use Cyprus as 
the setting for a thriller, but left one genuinely 
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moved by its reminder of the strain the current 
situation must impose. 

Moreover, it was lively, which is more than can 
be said for the first instalment of Private Investiga- 
tor (BBC), purporting to tell of a detective’s 
routine. This has been praised for its accuracy, 
but being no judge of that I was merely struck 
by the dullness of the programme, as well as of 
the job, and by the fact that had handshakes, 
greetings, and cars drawing to a halt been excised 
from the script it would surely have run for barely 
half the time it did. 

On commercial, Book Man now allows ABC TV 
the creditable claim to be the only company net- 
working a regular programme about books. I have 
some personal experience of the problems in- 
volved here, dating from the days when BBC 
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women’s programmes used to assume that women 
read books. In effect, there are only two feasible 
kinds of book programme, the dramatised excerpt 
(which is difficult, because so many good books 
resist adaptation, and thus bad books are often 
featured for the sake of effective playlets) or the 
straight review-plus-interview technique. Book 
Man sensibly plumps for the latter method, and 
does it quite well, if a little self-consciously. It is 
valuable and well meaning, though essentially 
hybrid, in that as Howard Thomas (head of ABC 
TV) has said, its ‘aim is to make viewers read,’ 
Were I a publisher I would now be pondering two 
problems in this connection—one, whether to in- 
vite authors to submit photographs of themselves 
with their manuscripts, the other whether in fact 
mass advertising of this sort may not sometimes 
rebound against rather than to the advantage of 
the reading habit. Given:a Heyerdahl to inter- 
view, the sales benefit of author-text identifica- 
tion by the public is obvious, but who, having 
seen some quavering, tottering old dear on the 
screen, is ever again going to be quite so convinced 
by (let alone lured into purchasing) another of 
her myriad romances in which the swordsmen are 
ever agile and the damsels eternally dairy-fresh? 

Footnote: Please, please, will commercials 
desist from using restaurateurs to plug products, 
especially the Spaniard who pours wine down his 
nose, and that professional Soho Frenchman who 
tells us that in ze spring ’e always ‘ave ’is aperitif 
in Paree. 


Girlhood Unglossed 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cinema 

Summer with Monika. (Paris- 
Pullman.) — Home Before 
e Dark. (Warner.)—The House 
of Lovers. (Cinephone.) — 
Blonde for Danger. (Cameo- 

ra’ Poly.) 
ws Summer with Monika: it sounds 


like a Scandinavian film. A 
truant holiday, a pair of adolescent lovers, rain on 
the water, the girl star skipping naked along the 
lakeside—how often have we seen it all before? 
But not like this. Although this film of Ingmar 
Bergman’s is only six years old, it still seems a far 
cry from his later virtuosity, a strange sly com- 
mentary on the sort of film you might expect it 
to be, with such a title, that strips the romanticism 
off such a story, while working up a powerful 
counter-romanticism of its own. The direction 
lacks the mannerisms of style Bergman has 
acquired with the years, affectations that now seem 
part of him, like a voice one would scarcely credit 
as natural until one grew used to it; the back- 
ground, to an unpractised eye, scarcely looks very 
localised—the slums, the hurdy-gurdy music, the 
domestic interiors, all seem to have come from 
somewhere souther, grubbier, at once more vital 
and less materially fortunate. And then there is 
Monika, played by Harriet Andersson, so un- 
recognisable as a Bergman heroine, since Bergman 
in his recent films has always used quite breath- 
takingly beautiful women—not one or two in each 
but droves of blonde and almost indistinguishable 
goddesses; and Monika by any standards at all— 


let alone the cleanly and handsome Scandinavian 
—is about the plainest film heroine since Tugboat 
Annie, and like her an aquatic sort of girl, always 
in and out of boats. Not just plain—her actual 
features Bergman manages to illumine into some- 
thing like beauty, at moments: it is her manner and 
deportment that arouse respectful shudders—but 
preposterous: a loutish, gum-chewing, sinisterly 
grubby, slouching slut whose only attraction lies 
in her extreme, extraordinary vitality. 

She works in a greengrocer’s basement, sorting 
cabbages and being flung down on the potatoes by 
every errand boy who comes by; then one day 
picks up a boy who takes her away in his father’s 
boat, far from Stockholm into the creeks, where 
they are first happy, then starve, then quarrel and 
return to the city. A baby is born, but Monika 
cares nothing for it; one day she goes back to her 
old lover, and bolts, leaving the child behind. 
Harry, the boy-father, pathetically paternal, de- 
cides to keep it himself, without help from outside. 
He remembers the happy parts of the summer, as 
if the whole summer had been like them, facing his 
life with the child that came out of it. 

As a study of unglossed girlhood, Harriet 
Andersson’s performance has surely never been 
approached, let alone equalled or surpassed. This 
is realism that makes Giuletta Masina’s heroines 
seem dainty and socially acceptable: a lack of 
vanity so complete it leaves ong breathlessly 
admiring. How can anyone willingly appear so 
ugly ?—one feels; till suddenly Bergman does some 
magic of his with light, angle and proportion, and 
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produces a touching child’s head, a sudden move- 
ment of beauty. The twitches, the sniffs, the 
terrible cave-man mat of uncombed hair, the 
schoolgirl clumsiness, all the loutishness instead 
of the grace of adolescence, on the one hand; on 
the other the power and life and animal spirits, an 
honesty and an animality so complete that one 
can no more apply human notions of zsthetics to 
them than one could apply them to a kitten or a 
pig. Vicious and vulgar Monika may be, but she 
has a presence, a self-assertiveness, that command 
some sort of respect: presence and character grow 
confused, in fact it is hardly more possible to talk 
of Monika’s ‘character’ than it is possible to talk 
(except facetiously) about the complexities of be- 
haviour in, say, a cat or a pig. Only that, being 
human, she can rise higher or sink lower than the 
animals, and if she has moments of tenderness and 
dreams, of rapture and response, she also manages 
to hate her own child. The scene in the hospital, 
when the boy comes to visit her after the birth of 
the baby, should be seen by anyone who thinks he 
knows anything about adolescents: it struck me 
as irresistibly true. As indeed every absurd move- 
ment Monika made struck me as irresistibly true. 

Jean Simmons, never, I thought, a very power- 
ful actress, in Home Before Dark (director: 
Mervyn LeRoy; ‘U’ certificate) has a real rip- 
roaring bosom-beating plum of a part that turns 
her hair from black to grey to blonde and back to 
black again ahd requires her to run through what 
is called (rather mysteriously) the gamut of the 
emotions. And very well she rises to this rather 
belated Hollywood opportunity. To the sort of 
role you can imagine Joan Crawford, say, 
slaughtering with overemphasis she brings a mix- 
ture of restraint and ardour that makes her 
credible and sympathetic; through all the extrava- 
gances of her unbalanced behaviour (she plays an 


| adoring but unloved wife newly out of the mental 


ee 





home where a breakdown put her), you unmistak- 
ably recognise and take hold of the essential 
woman inside it all, not just the uncomplicated 
girl she was once, but the complex and unhappy 
creature that circumstances have made her. One 
feels with her: when she finally turned on her 
grotesque prig of a husband and said, not angrily, 
but with an air of cumulative cold dislike, “You 
go to hell,’ the press show audience applauded like 
children when the cowboy villain bites the dust. 
As the study of a marriage, the film is a bit over- 
simple, elliptical, and obvious; you can hear the 
grand climaxes clearing their throats before they 
plant themselves in position, their regularity and 
inevitability coming straight from a_ teach- 
yourself-psychology textbook. But Miss Simmons 
persuades; you get her measure as a person, her 
quality and value. Through all the hysterics, the 
changes of personality, even the complete loss of 
selfhood, she still remains the woman called 
Charlotte, someone with a past and a future as well 
as an unhappy present; not an actress called Jean 


. Simmons showing virtuosity. 


Julien Duvivier’s The House of Lovers (‘X’ 
certificate) is a stylish piece after Zola about a 
Womanising draper’s assistant (Gerard Philippe) 
and his women (Dannielle Darrieux, Dany Carrel, 
Anouk Aimée among them). Blonde for Danger 
(director: Marc Allegret; ‘A’ certificate) has that 
Spry Mylene Demongeot, picked as a Bardot rival 
if not successor, in a silly tale about a reform- 
school girl and a flic who marries her to keep her 
out of further mischief; :nd doesn’t. 
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The Pace Quickens 


We thought we knew; we were right. The procrastinators are stirring 
themselves. Each post grows progressively larger. Lists of people to 
whom the Spectator is to be sent as a gift have become our first concern 
and headache. The rush is on. 


This is what we expected; we have not been disappointed. If you 
have not already done so, you should now join in and add to the fun 
and to your friends’ pleasure. 


You still have time to send the Spectator to your friends 
anywhere in the world by surface mail for a year (52 issues) for 
25s. ($4.00 from Canada or the U.S.A.). 


Although no limit is placed on the number of subscriptions that may 
be opened, we ask you not to make a gift of the paper to people 
known to be regular readers already. 


An attractive greeting card will be sent to friends explaining that the 
Spectator comes from you as a gift. 


An order form is printed below, but if you prefer not to cut your 
copy a letter will suffice. 


_ el Cer ere ome Ch - rrr eee ae ee eee ee ee 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.|I. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to my friends listed below. 


1 enclose £ : s. d. 


OPO EEE RHEE HEE E EEE E EE EEE EH EEE EEE EEEEE EEE EEE ES EEE EEE EEO EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEE EE EEED 


POORER REE EH SEH EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE ES SEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEEEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE SES EEE EEE SESE EEEES eoee 


PLEASE DO NOT USE THIS FORM TO RENEW CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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Aspirin 


By MILES 
THERE can now, I think, be 
little doubt that in some people 
at any rate the taking of 
aspirin, in whatever form, has 
a bad effect on the lining of 
the stomach. Three important 
papers about the action of 
aspirin on the gut have ap- 
peared lately, and it has been shown that the 
continued administration of aspirin can cause 
bleeding from the bowel. As enormous amounts 
of this drug, and its derivatives, are being con- 
sumed all pver the world, this reaction must cer- 
tainly be segarded as the exception and not the 
rule, but bleeding from the gut is always a sig- 
nificant event, and a new emphasis has now been 
given to this particular cause of it. 

In one paper, the authors reported on a con- 
secutive series of 103 patients admitted to hos- 
pital because of bleeding of this type. Over 40 
per cent. of them were found to be taking 
aspirin. Comparison with a control group of out- 
patients showed that many more of the patients 
with bleeding had taken aspirin in the twenty- 
four hours before hemorrhage. Some 80 per cent. 
of the patients with severe bleeding “had peptic 
ulcer or a history of indigestion. It was often diffi- 
cult to discover, even at operation, the precise 
mechanism of this ‘aspirin injury’ to the stomach; 
a small acute ulcer, or erosion, may perhaps be 
the answer. 

One of the other papers gave the case-records 
of two patients with anemia, one lasting five years 
and one ten. -Iron-deficiency had been the pre- 
sumed cause in both cases, but on investigation 
the onset and.course of the anemia were: proved 
to run parallel to a habitual and heavy con- 
sumption of aspirin, taken for the prevention of 
headache. So many people nowadays prescribe 
for and treat themselves with all kinds of drugs, 
having no proper knowledge of the risks they 
may run. These findings on the effects of aspirin 
point to a hazard that has up to now been under- 
estimated. I would like to see a more strict con- 
trol, by statute, of the issue of drug preparations 
to the public without a doctor’s order. I suspect 
that vast quantities of sedatives and pain- 
relievers are swallowed every day by people in 
distress who would do much better to consult 
the family doctor. When they do, of course, the 
onus rests upon the doctor to find out, if he can, 
what. is causing the headache, the itch or the 
fatigue and what is to be done about it. 

ca * * 

Will it ever be possible to decide in advance 
the sex of a baby yet to be born? The conven- 
tional means, for human babies, is the location of 
a walnut: in the father’s left-hand trouser pocket, 
a boy, and in the right, a girl. The trouble with 
this simple method is that it doesn’t always work. 
Manuel Gordon has shown that the XX and XY 
chromosomes (which determine sex) of the rabbit 
can be separated by electrical means, so that the 
sex of the offspring could be predicted in about 
68 per cent. of cases. The experiments he reports 
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have aroused, very naturally, great interest among 
cattle breeders. If an extension of the experimen- 
tal technique proves to be applicable to the human 
animal, it will arouse even greater interest and a 
variety of ethical problems as well: for example, 
how many women do we want? In the eternal 
warfare between male and female, I can see room 
for one particularly violent battle here. 
* * * 

Was the illness of Charles Darwin a disorder 
of emotional origin, directed at protecting him 
from the demands of society, so that he could 
pursue his creative work without distraction? Or 
was it an ‘organic’ disease that went undiagnosed 
(like so many others at that time) because of 
lack of knowledge? Darwin himself said that the 
illness saved him from ‘the distractions of society 
and amusement,’ and some of his biographers 
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have called it a blessing in disguise. Not every. 
one agrees with this opinion, however. A re. 
viewer of the new and unexpurgated edition of 
Darwin’s autobiography says of the illness that 
it was a mixed blessing: it did not allow Darwin 
to work undisturbed—indeed, it prevented him 
from working at all for months and years at a 
time. After all, his character was such that he 
could, and would, have renounced time-wasting 
activities for the sake of his work without need- 
ing illness as an excuse. 

The present-day observer can only study the 
description of the illness and speculate on its 
nature, adding the comment that all illness is in 
some sense purposive; this is true even of the 
most uncomfortable and disabling maladies, such 
as migraine. In the emotional economy of the 
organism, a painful illness may serve the purpose 
of expiation, or purging. After a miserable spell 
of headache, the sufferer commonly feels ‘cleared’; 
having served his penance, he can begin again. 
Whether Darwin had a physical infection or not, 
the illness was taken up into his scheme of life 
and had a function there. What his achievement 
would have been without it, who can say? 


A Home for a Ham 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Goop cooked ham is hard to 
come by. I know of only one 
London grocer (and another 
fifty miles away) where it is 
possible to buy really fine ham, 
well-cooked and carved off the 
bone to order. Almost all the 
cooked ham we buy is boned 
before cooking (which deprives it of much essen- 
tial flavour) and cut on a slicing machine, usually 
so thin that it quickly loses its aroma and dries up. 
Many otherwise excellent grocers cut as much ham 
as they think they will sell, into quarter-pound 
packets early in the day, so that it is not even 
possible to ask for the thickness you want. The 
labour-saving bacon-slicing machine, and the 
consequent disappearance of the art of carving, is 
the invariable answer to complaints about the 
difficulty of buying ham on the bone. 

The image of a whole ham on the sideboard 
seems almost a Dickensian memory, but the sight 
of a magnificent row of uncooked hams, hanging 
from the ceiling of Paxton and Whitfield at 93 
Jermyn Street, led me to investigate what was 
involved in buying a ham and cooking it at home 
as a luxurious standby for a large family Christ- 
mas and all the extra entertaining one is liable to 
be faced with at this time of year. 

Nowadays, hams are usually 10 to 20 lb. each 
and cost between 6s. and 10s. a pound, according 
to size and type, the large hams costing a little less 
a pound than small ones. When buying, it is 
advisable to discuss its age and maturity with the 
grocer, as well-matured hams with a lot of bloom 
need longer soaking than one less matured. A York 
needs from twenty-four to forty-eight hours soak- 
ing, according to age, and a Bradenham should 
be soaked nearly twice that time. Once bought, 
an uncooked ham will keep, if properly stored in 


a cool, dry place, for as long as six or nine months. 
The exception to this is an ordinary Wiltshire 
ham, which is really gammon, should not be 
kept for more than three weeks beforg cooking, 
and will only need about eight hours soaking. The 
way to test the condition of a ham is to run a thin, 
pointed knife right into the centre along the bone. 
If it comes out smelling sweet and without any fat 
adhering to it, the ham is good and in fine condi- 
tion. 

There are many varieties worth considering. The 
most expensive are Bradenhams at about 10s. to 


10s. 9d. a pound, the finest Wiltshire hams, with 


a special mild sweet cure and easily recognisable 
by their coal-black skins. A sweet cured ham with 
a much fuller flavour is the Suffolk, which varies 
between 9s. 6d. and 10s. a pound. Bradenhams 
are not widely on sale, but can be bought from 
Harrods, Cullens (who have many branches in 
London and the Home Counties), Jacksons, and 
Paxton and Whitfield. Only the two last-named 
can supply Suffolks. 

York is probably the most famous name in 
English ham. Escoffiér called it one of the greatest 
discoveries in the science of gastronomy. Its fame 
is due more to its consistently high standards than 
to a monopoly of virtues; pink meat, pale yellow 
fat, flesh that is firm yet tender, and a mildness 
that is never insipid. Presumably because they 
have a much wider market than Bradenhams and 
Suffolks, York hams are cheaper by approximately 
1s. a pound. They can be bought at all the suppliers 
listed above, but there is a slight premium for 
hams bearing Marsh and Baxter’s famous 
name. 

Worcester hams, cured by the Epicure Ham 
Co. Ltd., at Pershore, Worcester (Pershore 104), 
can be obtained directly from them or from Har- 
rods. They have one very mild York-style ham 
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for 7s. 3d. a pound and two matured hams at 9d. 
a pound more, one highly cured and the other a 
little milder. Irish hams, peat smoked, at about 
6s. a pound have a rather coarser texture and less 
delicate flavour than English ones, but are well 
worth buying for a large, hungry family or for 
use ata party. 

Cooking instructions will always be provided 
with the ham if requested, and most suppliers will 
do the job for you for a few shillings. Cullens only 
charge 2s. for this service and for 5s. the Epicure 
Ham Co. will cook and dress the ham and send it 
to you carriage paid, but they like a week's notice 
if possible. 

For a family who feel they cannot cope with a 
complete ham, it is worth looking for someone to 
share a whole one with you after it is cooked 
rather than buying a piece already cut, because in 
spite of what some dealers say, the flavour of a 
kam cooked whole is certainly better than one 
cut before cooking. 
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Bath chaps make an excellent miniature ham 
for the family of two. Bradenhams at 2s. a pound 
and Wiltshires at 1s. 6d. can be bought at Paxton 
and Whitfield, with cooking instructions. Small 
ones are usually leaner than large ones. 

A few useful tips, not usually printed on the 
instruction sheets, were given to me by Miss 
Mitchell of Paxtons. Let the ham swim in plenty 
of water while cooking (a large preserving pan 
or a well-cleaned enamelled wash-bowl, covered 
with a board, is the sort of vessel to use). Bring 
it up to the boil very, very slowly—this can take 
as long as two hours. Then, and not before, start 
timing it, letting it simmer but never boil. When 
cooked let it cool in the liquid, and skin when cold. 
If possible do not store cooked ham in the re- 
frigerator. A cold larder, an unheated spare room 
or even a shelf in the tool shed will keep it in better 
condition in cool weather. If it has to go into the 
refrigerater, do not let the temperature fall below 
40 deg. F. 


y Duologue in Poor Visibility 


By STRixX 


*y wish you'd shut up,’ I said. “You're getting 
on my nerves.’ 

From the cardboard box on the driving seat 
beside me there came, not for the first time, a sort 
of irritable scuffling. 

‘I can’t help that,’ said the tortoise. He had a 
croaking, peevish voice. “You're not the only one 
with nerves. How would you like to be imprisoned 
in a hat-box with a lot of part-worn lettuce? 
You'd be round the bend in no time, I bet. It’s 
not that I enjoy talking to you. I just want to keep 
le cafard at bay.” 

The rear light ahead of us moved on and was 
instantly lost to sight in the fog. I switched on the 
engine, put the car in bottom gear, and followed 
cautiously. We made about fifteen yards. 

‘I say,’ snarled the tortoise with elaborate sar- 
casm. ‘That was pretty splendid! I thought the 
little bus behaved beautifully on that run. Went 
like a bird. What county are we in now?’ 

I turned on the wireless. ‘. . . Particularly 
dense, the announcer was saying, ‘at London 
Airport, which has now been closed down for 
more than twenty-four hours.’ I turned the wire- 
less off. We made two more short advances, then 
a man with a torch loomed up out of the wrack 
and rapped on the window. I opened it. 

“You aren’t by any chance a doctor?’ he asked 
in a loud, jolly voice. 
“No. What——’ 
He disappeared. 

* * * 

‘What’s this place?’ asked the tortoise, a good 
deal later. 

I replied cautiously that I-had an idea it might 
be Slough. 

‘How can you tell?’ The tortoise sounded sus- 
picious. 

I said I was going by the abnormal density of 
the traffic-lights. The tortoise wanted to know 
what was the point of having so many. 

‘Slough,’ I told it, ‘is a Safety Town. The risk 
of accidents is lessened by having traffic-lights 
every few hundred yards; it slows down the 
traffic.’ 





‘I shouldn't have thought that was: possible,’ 
said the tortoise. 
We crawled on. 


* * * 


‘How about if I got out and walked?’ the tor- 
toise suggested offensively. ‘I could do with some 
fresh air and exercise. Tell me how to get to your 
house, and I'll warn them to keep something hot 
for you.’ 

‘Look here, tortoise,’ I said, ‘I’ve had about 
enough of your running commentary. It’s all very 
well for you to sneer, but we've done nearly thirty 
miles in under two and a half hours. You couldn't 
have covered anything like that distance in the 
time.’ 

‘How many miles,’ asked the tortoise, ‘have all 
those bloody great flying machines at London Air- 
port done in the last twenty-four hours?’ 

‘None, actually.’ 

‘Well, I could have beaten them,’ croaked the 
tortoise. ‘Hands down.’ 

‘But you must realise that these are exceptional 
conditions.’ 

‘That's exactly what the hare said!’ In its excite- 
ment the tortoise’s voice became a kind of shrill 
rasp. ‘The hare claimed that the weather was un- 
seasonably warm, and as he’d been out with the 
beagles the day before he was dog-tired and 
needed a nap. All poppycock, of course. My 
ancestor won the race, and that’s all there was to 
it. It was just as unseasonably warm for him. We 
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IT appears by accounts from Russia, that the distress 
in the Southern provinces of the empire, from a 
deficiency of the harvests, is very great. Nicholas has 
ordered a large sum of money to be applied from 
the public Treasury to the relief of these provinces. 
This has probably been done to give a colour to 
the following declaration made by him in a recent 
ukase. “Slavery cannot and ought not to be abolished. 
It is the system of government most favourable to 
the people: it protects them against indigence and 
famine.” 


tortoises,’ he added severely, ‘haven’t much time 
for people who make semi-specious excuses.’ 


* * * 


‘And why the hell,’ said the tortoise, towards 
the end of another long, boring tirade, ‘you don't 
hibernate like we do I have never been able to 
understand. Look at the conditions you have to 
put up with in the winter. Don’t tell me you 
wouldn’t be better off asleep than driving down a 
main road at five miles an hour with your head 
sticking out of the window. What’s the point of 
being conscious during the winter months? The 
country’s knee-deep in mud, then it’s snowed up, 
then it’s flooded. In the towns you get trampled to 
death by Christmas shoppers and suffocated by 
smog. You can rely on at least one influenza 
epidemic. Why don’t you hibernate? Haven't you 
got the nous, or what?’ 

“You don’t seem to realise,’ I said stiffly, ‘that 
the human race has its destiny to work out. There 
is a lot on our plate. If we all dossed down for a 
third of the year we should never get through our 
In-Tray. Progress would lose momentum.’ 

‘Are you suggesting,’ asked my captious pas- 
senger, ‘that tortoises have no destiny, that we 
have time on our hands and can therefore afford 
to squander it on sleep? Because if you are, it is 
my duty to remind you (if remind is the right 
word) that we live much longer than you, partly 
because of our sensible habit of hibernation. Pro- 
vided this beastly child to whom you say you are 
presenting me treats me with reasonable considera- 
tion, I shall still be bearing my share of the world’s 
problems long after you are in your grave. J am 
unlikely to last as long as the Royal Tortoise of 
Tonga, who was presented to Queen Salote’s 
ancestor by Captain Cook in 1777 and is still, to 
the best of my belief, going strong. But your argu- 
ments against sleeping through the winter would 
apply with equal force to sleeping through the 
night. By the latter practice you prolong your life 
and your alleged usefulness. How do you know 
that you would not prolong both still further by 
sleeping through the winter?’ 

‘I don’t,’ I said. ‘But,’ I went on, grateful for 
firm ground under my feet as I reached the shal- 
lows, ‘who would milk the cows and exercise the 
horses? What would become of fox-hunting, and 
Parliament? Where, in so long a night, would we 
find nightwatchmen for our complicated installa- 
tions? Who would man the lighthouses? For’ 
(here an unanswerable point occurred to me) 
‘there are many foreign lands where homo sapiens, 
as even in partibus it is only polite to call him, is 
exposed to none of the rigours of winter. And 
these fellows—Pheenicians and such—might seek 
our shores and, while we were all asleep, take pos- 
session of our motherland. Though it would be 
in a parlous condition—no hedging and ditching 
done, lousy with foxes—this would not suit us at 
all. What have you got to say to that?’ 

‘A great deal,’ replied the tortoise, and began to 
say it. But just at this moment we arrived at my 
house, and the tortoise fell silent as I busied myself 
with the duties of a host and found him warm, 
commodious quarters in the stoke-hole. 


* * * 


Since then I have tried more than once to reopen 
our conversation, but the tortoise refuses to be 
drawn. Sulking, I can only suppose. Nobody likes 
to be worsted in an argument. 
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THE LCC 


Sir,—I usually enjoy Taper’s weekly infusion of 
mandragora and malediction, so I cannot complain 
if | was a little surprised to find myself sandwiched 
between a Hathaway shirt advertisement and my 
friendly opponent Mr, Sebag-Montefiore in your 
contributor’s ‘County Hall Commentary’ of last 
week. But I hasten to correct Taper’s usually im- 
peccable memory and assure him that I am not ‘an 
expatriate Red Army colonel living in America.’ | 
also doubt whether my more eminent near- 
namesake Colonel Tokaev is a London County 
Councillor! 

As to Taper’s assertion that ‘questions from Labour 
members have to be submitted for party approval 
befcre being put,’ I can only conclude that some 
members must have talked in their tea cups. Why 
should they not ask for party approval if they are 
pledged to support majority decisions? It so happens, 
however, that on the particular occasion on which 
Taper graced us with his presence I asked a question 
which I had handed in forty-eight hours earlier, 
without asking anyone’s permission. If the Whips 
had refused it, I would have carried it to the party 
group meeting and fought the issue there. 

Also Taper’s assertion about the ‘tyranny’ at 
Waterloo makes odd reading when one considers the 
treatment meted out by the Conservative Party 
machine to the Suez rebels on a more elevating 
occasion. And so far, no Labour LCC member has 
been consigned to the stygian gloom of Taper’s 
imagination! 

Taper also makes great play of the fact that ‘there 
is never any cross-voting at all (by the Labour mem- 
bers, that is)’ I know of no recent occasion when 
a Tory member cross-voted at a session of the 
Council, But it is not unknown for Tory and Labour 
members alike to cross-vote on issues which come 
up on committee. The sparks here not only fly up- 
wards but also crosswise. 

Nor am I sure whether the Comptroller of the 
Council would agree with Taper’s desire to see all 
members’ speeches recorded and made available to 
the public. The gallery is there for all who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear, and the London ratepayer is 
spared an additional burden. Besides, the press can 
be trusted to report the more sensible (and the less) 
things we say, as it did on this occasion when Lady 
Lewisham made her maiden speech, a speech which, 
I regret to say, received such a waspish reception 
from your noted and not altogether unfair contribu- 
tor. Whatever its merits, the Council heard it with 
its customary courtesy. 

And finally, if I may strain your columns further, 
may I just add that the purpose of any member, 
new or old, is not only to harass the overworked 
Whips, although I, like others, am becoming quite 
expert at this gamesmanship. As unpaid servants of 
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the community, we may look like Benedictine monks, 
Hathaway shirt advertisements or Red Army 
colonels, but after Taper has had his nour of fun 
we go back to look at the damp walls of some of 
our constituents’ dwellings, or struggle to get a 
family on the preferential housing list, or do the 
hundred-and-one chores in a complex system of 
local government.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID TUTAEV 
The County Hall, SE1 


[Taper writes: ‘Mr. Tutaev is kind, but seems to 
have conceded most of my points. 1. “Why should 
they not ask for party approval if they are pledged to 
support majority decisions?” Because an unasked 
question is not a decision, and has nothing to do with 
party anyway. No doubt Mr. Tutaev would have 
“fought the issue” in the party group meeting if 
his question had been refused. But would he have 
won? 2. Since Mr. Tutaev agrees with me that there 
is no cross-voting in Council, there is nothing for us 
to argue about here. 3. There is a public gallery in 
the House of Commons, but Mr. Tutaev would surely 
not argue that this is a sufficient reason for abolishing 
Hansard?’—Editor, Spectator.]} 


WOLFENDEN DEBATE 


Sir,—lIs the fight between Michael Foot and Pharos 
a private fight or may any reader of the Spectator 
join in? In the latter case, will you permit me to 
express my surprise at the answer which Pharos gives 
to the charge against him? The Wolfenden Committee 
at least proposes to punish prostitutes for their own 
acts. Pharos proposes apparently to punish them for 
the acts of others. His case is that because these 
indecent women appear on certain streets in the 
West End, indecent men go there to find them, and 
these indecent men occasionally insult decent women 
by mistaking them for prostitutes. If this is the fact, 
why does Pharos propose to punish the women for 
the acts of the men? Why does he not propose to 
punish the men for their own acts? Is it because 
prostitutes have no friends; so that it is much easier 
to deal unjustly with them than to deal justly with 
the real offenders? I leave Mr. Foot to deal with 
the suggestion that he seeks to justify this misconduct 
of men. What I am curious to know is how Pharos 
seeks to justify his own conduct.—Yours faithfully, 

W. LYON BLEASE 
42 Oriel Chambers, 14 Water Street, Liverpool 2 


[Pharos writes: ‘Certainly legislation against 
soliciting should apply to men who accost women, 
as well as vice-versa.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Sir,—It is difficult to resist a reply to Mrs. Aspland’s 
letter in which she studiously avoids the use of the 
word ‘pervert’ for ‘homosexual.’ This seems to pve 
the fashion among those who want to see perversion 
legalised; but at least she agrees that it is unnatural. 

All I want to know is: how can an unnatural per- 
version be made into a natural one? 

It is as simple as that, and if Mrs. Aspland can 
tell me without bringing in a stone of red herrings, 
I will lend her an ear.—Yours faithfully, 

R. B. BROWNING 
8 Fitzgeorge Avenue, W14 


JAZZ 


Sir,—It is a bit baffling to have to reply to someone 
contradicting things you never said and arguing about 
points on which there is no apparent disagreement. 
Still, I'll try to make clear to Mr. Max Harrison: 

That I don’t dispute that jazz ‘followers are drawn 
from every social strata,’ since that was the theme 
of my article—and which was why I cited Tynan, 
Amis, etc., to show that the younger writers now 
naturally absorb jazz as part of the social atmosphere; 

That I did go to hear Ellington (twice)—otherwise 
I wouldn’t have commented upon the concerts, and 
Mr. Harrison must know, if he was there himself, 
that by ‘comic-hat number’ I was referring to Ray 
Nance’s ebullient clowning in ‘Just Squeeze Me’ and 
‘It Don’t Mean A Thing.’ I might also have men- 
tioned Ozzie Bailey’s schmaltzy ‘Autumn Leaves,’ 
with Corner House-ish violin accompaniment. Per- 
sonally, my gorge did not perceptibly rise at either, 
but I reiterate that these were the kind of ingredients 
in the Ellington repertoire that made the purists 


grumpy; 
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That Mr. Harrison is either deluding himself or 
trying to delude others when he ‘refutes’ that 
attendances at American jazz concerts have declined. 
The fact is, regrettably, that there has been a general 
falling off—serious enough to cause Melody Maker, 
the musical trade paper, to ask in its September 20 
issue: “Why are customers cold-shouldering concerts 
by visiting Americans?’ and to follow that in the next 
issue with a full-page article headlined The Truth 
About the Concert Slump; 

That I didn’t say ‘that jazz records are made by 
“untutored coloured labourers.” ’ What I did say was 
that the British revival in the Forties was sparked 
by old recordings of untutored coloured labourers 
—for instance, George Lewis, Jim Robinson, Bunk 
Johnson, Alphonse Picou, King Oliver, who were 
musicians when and where they could pick up a living 
and at other times worked with their hands. There 
is nothing insultingly sacrilegious in the phrase—it is 
a statement of fact. 

There is, I fear, a stifling aroma of incense over 
all of Mr. Harrison’s letter: precisely the sort of 
solemn, inbred cultism that, in my article, | was 
rejoicing we were escaping from.—Yours faithfully, 

KENNETH ALLSOP*? 
Temple Chambers, EC4 


SPANNING THE GREAT DIVIDE 


Sir,—I was, as Dr. Hemmings guessed, delighted that 
my article ‘Spanning the Great Divide’ should draw a 
little fire. 

(1) Certainly Keele’s advantage in having four years 
instead of three is great, and is not in the immediate 
future likely to be extended to other institutions. But, 
first, I did suggest that ‘given goodwill and determina- 
tion’ some though not, of course, all the more dis- 
tinctive features of Keele could be provided elsewhere. 
It seems from his claims for the new General Degree 
with Honours at Leicester that Dr. Hemmings con- 
cedes this point. And, second, I wish 1 could sharé 
his confidence that other existing British universities 
would take the chance to adopt and adapt the Founda- 
tion Year idea if they could extend their standard 
courses from three to four years. 

(2) I stand by my claim that Keele is still the one 
thorough and systematic attempt to span ‘at the 
university level’ the Great Divide between Arts and 
Science. For, as far as I can see from Dr. Hemmings’s 
letter and from studying the University of Leicester 
Handbook, if you choose to read for a Special and 
not a General Degree there, there is no requirement to 
bridge this chasm. Of course the sooner my claim is 
shown to be wrong or out of date the better I shall 
be pleased. | am delighted to hear that the Keele 
example may have had some influence in shaping this 
General Degree venture: though, of course, Keele 
provides not a General but a Joint Honours Degree. 

(3) Dr. Hemmings asks: ‘Can it be denied that cer- 
tain intelligent youngsters, at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen, have already developed an overriding 
interest in one traditional subject be it Physics or 
French, and ask nothing better than to be allowed to 
devote the three years that lie ahead of them to the 
branch of knowledge to which they feel drawn?’ It 
cannot. But, first, the fact that an undergraduate 
wants to study this only and none of that is not a 
sufficient and overriding reason for saying that he 
should be allowed to study only this. Second, candi- 
dates for entry to Keele are informed of the require- 
ments of our regulations before enrolling. So those 
who are appalled at the idea of studying anything 
but French can—and do—go elsewhere. The freedom 
of innocent choice is thus not threatened so long as 
the Keele pattern does not become universal: and this 
is not a live possibility. 

Here I would counter with another question: ‘Is 
Dr. Hemmings sure that it is possible to maintain 
parity of esteem between General and Special Degrees 
if the same university offers both?’ Surely the ten- 
dency will be for students to get, and to be encouraged 
by most members of faculty to have, the idea that 
anything other than Single Honours courses is only 
for the duds? This certainly seems to happen in Scot- 
tish universities which offer Ordinary as well as 
(largely single) Honours Degrees. 

(4) Dr. Hemmings wonders why I did not say more 
about the fact that the faculty at Keele is required 
to live on the Campus. The answer is that I could 
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mot and cannot in limited space say everything. I 
chose to leave that out, for it, like the four-year degree 
course, is, for better or for worse, not a practical 
possibility for Brighton. What seems, and still seems, 
to me the urgent issue is to prevent this great chance 
of experiment being thrown away. We shall not sce 
much experiment unless Brighton is started with 
the idea of trying new things, and allowed the free- 
dom from the syllabuses of any existing university, 
without which innovation is impossible.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 

ANTONY FLEW 
University College of North Staffordshire, 

Keele, Staffordshire 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 


S1r,—I should like to make two comments on Canon 
F. J. Shirley's interesting letter (December 5). 

(1) The learned Canon assumes that Disestablish- 
ment would, ipso facto, provide my ‘opponents’ 
{mainly the so-called ‘Anglo-Catholics’) with a 
Roman holiday (in both senses of the term), with 
myself ‘starring’ the bill of entertainment! The pros- 
pect is doubtless mouth-watering, but is the Canon 
$0 naive as to imagine our national Church being 
tamely surrendered to those hating its Reforma- 
tion character, and, encouraged by compliant and 
disloyal bishops, bent on destroying its foundations 
in the Reformation Settlement? Has the popular 
uprising, led by loyal Evangelical and Protestant 
Churchmen, which won the battles of the Prayer 
Book in 1927-28, no significance for him? I think 
I can properly assure Canon Shirley that, if the 
issue of Disestablishment is forced on Parliament, it 
is unlikely that our Church will be allowed to fall 
into hands alien and hostile to its very being. 

It should be appreciated that the real object of Con- 
vocation’s policy regarding divorce is the subversive 
establishment of marriage as a sacrament (contrary 
to the Church of England’s doctrines of marriage 
and the sacraments, but in conformity with the doc- 
trines of the Roman Church), thus enlarging the scope 
of priestly and prelatical power over the vitally im- 
portant institution of marriage, and to its detriment 
as the witness of the Middle Ages amply shows. 

(2) Canon Shirley states that it is ‘legally possible 
for Convocation and the Crown to make canons 
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[Church Laws enforceable upon clergy and laity; not 
to be confused with cathedral dignitaries—WJSW] 
without assent of Parliament.’ This, in effect, is Con- 
vocation’s present claim regarding the canons of 
1603-04 which had the assent of King James I only 
(vide Problems of Marriage and Divorce, SPCK). 
This claim, intended to impart the semblance of 
legality to our bishops’ lawless ban on the Church 
marriage of the divorced (however worthy), is with- 
out any sort of foundation. The late Gregory Dix 
stated (The Shape of the Liturgy) that the lawyers 
refused to implement these canons because they 
lacked Parliamentary sanction; a statement corrobor- 
ated by the fact that there is no record of a judicial 
decision, based specifically on these canons, in any 
court of the realm. Moreover, that great jurist, the 
late Lord Halsbury, has laid it down that ‘The 
ecclesiastical law of England is part of the general 
law of England, of the common law. Post-Reforma- 
tion canons [those of 1603-04 and of 1640—WJSW] 
have not, as a whole, been incorporated into the 
common law, nor have they been ratified by Parlia- 
ment’ (The Laws of England, Vol. X11). It is clear, 
therefore, that there never has been Canon Law in 
the Church of England. Convocation’s so-called 
‘revision’ of a non-existent code of law would seem 
a suitable companion-piece for its phoney Act of 
Convocation (purporting to forbid, under threat of 
damnation, the Church marriage of the divorced) in 
some ecclesiastical Chamber of Horrors.—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. J. S. WEIR 
Kirton Rectory, Ipswich 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES TRIBUNAL 


Sir,—The Government’s determination to revoke 
Order 1376 and so put an end to the machinery of 
the Industrial Disputes Tribunal is a blow at the 
very existence of certain ‘blackcoat’ organisations 
such as the Guild of Insurance Officials. 

A majority of managements in insurance will not 
negotiate or resort to voluntary arbitration upon 
claims for improvements in staff conditions. As the 
Guild does not employ the ‘strike’ weapon, the remedy 
in such cases has been to refer the claim under Order 
1376 and obtain an award from the Industrial Dis- 
putes Tribunal, 
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Now that the Minister of Labour has destroyed 
this method—no new reference may be made under 
the Order after today—what alternative does he 
suggest? Is he, in effect, saying to insurance clerks 
and officials, ‘Forget your reasonableness and desire 
for friendly relations with managements, reverse your 
policy, and engineer strikes’? He has refused even 
to discuss the problem with a deputation from the 
Guild or to consider alternative measures to Order 
1376. 

I hope your readers will take a careful note of 
this blatant example of political indifference to the 
needs of non-manual employees. A former Minister 
of Labour who is now chairman of one of the Big 
Five banks, whatever his present attitude, would 
hardly have acted in the dictatorial manner adopted 
in the abrupt revocation of Order 1376 by the present 
Minister, Mr. Iain Macleod.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. E. DEWBERRY 
Joint General Secretary 
Guild of Insurance Officials, 
7 St. Thomas Street, SE1 


PLATFORM NINE 


Sir,—In his article ‘Ward Politics’ (Spectator, Novem- 
ber 21) our worthy friend Taper has wished upon 
the Minister of Health a most awful fate—to doss 
down on Platform Nine at King’s Cross during a 
particularly busy excursion weekend’: he is in fact 
inviting the Rt. Hon. Gentleman to commit suicide; 
that is, to lay himself upon the track, for there is, 
alas, no Platform Nine at that station! Yours 
faithfully, 

C. F. D. BOTTOMS 
22 Grasmere Avenue, Harpenden, Herts 


BLUSHFUL EPICENE 
Sm,—I am confused by the way in which Leslie 
Adrian changes sex each week. On week a corre- 
spondent refers to her as Mr. Adrian and the next 
another correspondent talks of him as Miss Adrian. 

May we have a definitive announcement, please— 
and editorial corrections of the personal pronouns 
in future letters? Yours faithfully, 

COLIN MURISON SMALL 

43 Upper Addison Gardens, W14 


[No.—Editor, Spectator.] 
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BOOKS 





The Character of Burke 


By L. 


3 aoe writings, admired beyond measure and 
most copiously quoted for nearly 200 years, 
stand as a magnificent fagade between the man 
and his readers. Since emotions as a rule 
governed his thinking, his personality has to be 
probed in its depths to get to the root of his 
doctrines and ideas. His argument and narrative, 
captivating by their surface clarity and imagina- 
tive wealth, by their wide and bold generalisations 
and the power and drive of his thought, too 
readily induce conviction while the underlying 
passion and obsessions stay concealed. When 
capable of taking a detached view, Burke was 
shrewd and practical in appraising situations; but 
on the whole he signally lacked detachment. 
When the trend of his perceptions is examined, 
he is frequently found to be a poor observer, 
only in distant touch with reality, and apt to 
substitute for it figments of his own imagination, 
which grow and harden and finish by dominat- 
ing both him and widening rings of men whom 
he influenced. To understand Burke it is neces- 
sary to pass from his works, with their polished 
surface, to his letters reflecting changing moods, 
contradictory feelings, anxiety and aggressive- 
ness, and blatant egocentricity. 

A four-volume Correspondence of Edmund 
Burke, comprising just over 300 letters and based 
almost solely on the Fitzwilliam collection (but 
not including all its Burke letters) was published 
in 1844. Even then much other Burke corre- 
spondence had already appeared in single items 
or groups, and the process of piecemeal, dispersed 
publication has continued, sometimes in odd 
places and connections (Burke’s very important 
correspondence with Richard Champion appeared 
in a book on Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in 
Bristol). For the new edition,* which will include 
all Burke’s letters (about 1,700), and letters ‘o 
him where necessary to the understanding of his 
own, the printed letters had to be collected from 
‘nearly 200 sources in books, magazines and 
newspapers.’ 

The next task was elucidation. For this, access 
to the Rockingham papers in the two Fitzwilliam 
collections was essential: their opening in 1948 
by the owners has made possible this long overdue 
publication. The present volume, the first of eight, 
has been edited by Professor Copeland, assisted 
by Mr. John Brooke, ‘without whom,’ he says, 
‘the volume could not have been completed at 
all. . . . Mr. Brooke himself wrote many of the 
political notes in this volume, and gave its editor 
(not a professional historian) invaluable counsel.’ 
The annotation is full and accurate, yet relevant 
and brief. Of 197 letters in this volume, only 
twenty-seven appeared in the 1844 edition; but 
only twenty-four are published for the first time. 

The first sixty letters, written by Burke aged 
fifteen to nineteen at Trinity College, Dublin 
(April, :744—January, 1748), had to be included, 
though few readers will manage to wade through 
them. As the editor remarks, Burke ‘very often 
sat down to write when he had very little to say,’ 


* THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDMUND BURKE. Vol. I. 
April, 1744—June, 1768, Edited by Thomas W. 
Copeland. (C.U.P., 60s.) 
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and even the style is surprisingly poor. Occa- 
sional hints in these letters confirm information 
from other sources about Burke’s unhappy re- 
lations with his father—he was liable to bring 
upon himself ‘disgrace’ and ‘anger’ over most 
trivial matters. Dependence during his young 
years on a whimsical and oppressive father left 
its imprint on his character and mind; and the 
Irish family background accounts for a great deal 
in his later life. 

Undoubtedly the Irishman in him predisposed 
Burke in favour of American resistance to British 
dominion. On December 31, 1765, when the 
Repeal of the Stamp Act was under considera- 
tion, he wrote to his friend Charles O'Hara, a 
member of the Irish Parliament: ‘. . . the 
liberties (or what shadows of liberty there are) 
of Ireland have been saved in America’; and he 
added with unabashed egotism: ‘I do not know 
how I come to concern myself about Ireland, 
where sure, I have been latterly treated in a most 
unhandsome manner.’ And again, when in March, 
1766, a revision of American and West Indian 
commercial regulations came before Parliament, 
‘Could not Ireland be somehow hooked into this 
system?’ He fought a strenuous and lonely battle 
over the Irish Soap Bill, and attended the Irish 
Corn Bill ‘with assiduity and warmth’; but on ‘the 
grand constitutional Bills,” of value only to the 
ruling Protestant minority, his feelings were 
divided. ‘I am sure the people ought to eat 
whether they have Septennial Parliaments or not, 
he wrote to O'Hara on May 24, 1766. 

Burke’s father had conformed to the Estab- 
lished Church, but his mother and most of her 
family, to whom he was devoted, were Roman 
Catholics; so was his father-in-law, and possibly 
also his wife. His sympathies in Ireland were 
with the Roman Catholics, a conservative com- 
munity rebellious under oppression. When on 
November 25, 1767, Conway declared that ‘the 
gentlemen of Ireland’ favoured an increase of its 
army, ‘because the country was, in a great degree 
R. Catholick, and therefore a rotten part of the 
British Dominions,’ Burke replied that if it was 
rotten, he attributed it ‘to the ill policy of Govern- 
ment towards the body of the subjects there. That 
it would well become them, to look into the state 
of that Kingdom.’ He had in mind recent execu- 
tions for alleged treason and rebellion, which he 
considered a miscarriage of justice. Exasper- 
ated by them he had written to O'Hara on April 
8, 1766: ‘I find you go on in Ireland plotting; 
alarming; informing; seizing; and imprisoning as 
usual; what surprises me is to find . . . that you 
are a little giving way to the ingenious bon ton 
of our country.” He concluded: ‘Why had I a 
connection of feeling or even of knowledge with 
such a country!’ And on June 9, 1768: ‘My 
sollicitude for Ireland is growing rather less 
anxious than it was. I endeavour to remove it 
from my mind as much as I can.’ 

The only time Burke was directly concerned 
with the government of Ireland was when W. G. 
Hamilton, for whom he was working, became 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant (1761-64). While 
the story of the break between them, early in 
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A765, has long béen known, very little informa- 
tion is available for the period of their collabora- 
tion, nor has Hamilton’s case against Burke ever 
been properly stated: rough notes of his on 
Burke’s conduct, now first printed, contain some 
interesting hints which cannot, however, be inter- 
preted with any degree of certainty. Still, there is 
enough in Burke’s own statements to caution the 
reader against too ready acceptance. On July 3, 
1761, after two years with Hamilton, Burke wrote 
about him: 
... every thing is with him... manly and 
honest; he is one of the few men of business, 
whose honour, | am satisfied is entirely to be 
relied on, and can neither deceive nor 
betray. ... 
But after the break, in the summer of 1765: 
I never can... submit to any sort of 
compromise on my character; and I shall never 
therefore look upon those, who after hearing ‘he 
whole story, do not think me perfectly in the 
right, and do not consider Hamilton as an 
infamous scoundrel, to be in the smallest degree 
my friends, or even to be persons for whom 
I am bound to have the slightest esteem, as fair 
or just estimators of the characters and conduct 
of men. Situated as I am and feel'ng as I do, 
I should be just as well pleased that they totally 
condemned me, as that they should say that 
there were faults on both sides, or that it was a 
disputable case, as I hear is... the affected 
language of some persons. 
A man so self-righteous and in such overbearing 
fury is hardly a reliable witness; and when his one 
controllable assertion, which concerns his pension, 
is examined—‘he [Hamilton] has also taken to 
himself the very little one [fortune], which 7 had 
made,’ ‘the whole ended by his possessing himself 
of that small reward for my services’—it is found 
to be a distortion for which blinding rage is the 
kindest explanation. 
On July 4, 1765, when about to become secre- 
tary to Rockingham and watching him as he 
formed his government, Burke wrote with rather 
more sense than his future chief was to show: 
It is certain, that if they act wisely, they 
cannot fail to make up a lasting administration. 
I call taking in Lord Bute, or at least not 
quarrell'ng with him, and enlarging their 
bottom by taking in the Tories, and all the men 
of business of the house of commons not listed 
against them, acting wisely. 
By the time when the Chatham administration 
was formed in the summer of 1766, Bute had 
lost all influence with the King and had com- 
pletely faded out from politics. Yet Burke wrote 
on March 7, 1767: ‘His [Chatham’s] plan is dic- 
tated solely by the miserable situation of his 
private affairs, which makes employment neces- 
sary to him. He took it at first, subservient to 
my Lord Bute as to [the choice of] persons. . . ~ 
And next: ‘Lord Bute seems serious at last in 
supporting him; but is at a loss for means.” A week 
later: ‘Ld Bute is steady to him; their connection 
is more declared than ever.’ Arrant nonsense 
written with much self-assurance—and both con- 
tinued to grow. Baseless allegations against 
George III soon appear. On May 5: the King 
merely wants to keep up the Chatham ‘shew of 
an administration’ till the end of the session, ‘and 
then to attempt another Administration (for its 
year) on the old Bute basis.. On August 1, to 
Rockingham: ‘His M. never was in better spirits; 
he has got a ministry weak and dependent; and 
what is better willing to continue so.’ And report- 
ing a talk with Conway: ‘I said a great deal . . . 
of the power and dispositions of the Bute party; 

. the formidable encrease and full establish- 
ment of that power. . . . This discourse had no 
sort of effect. The Bute influence had lost all its 
terrours.’ Burke must have believed his own stuff 
to retail it to one at the very centre of government; 
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and was puzzled by the way it was taken. By 
October 27, 1767, he was talking about ‘the osten- 
sible ministers.’ The legend of the ‘double 
Cabinet,’ which had a baleful effect on British 
politics at the time, and on Whig historians for 
the next 150 years, was in the making. 


Burke was a solitary, rootless man who preached 
party; and a party politician with such a minority 
mind that (however much he denied it) he 
relished being in opposition. Boswell reports him 
saying at the Literary Club in 1778: ‘I believe in 
any body of men in England I should have been 
in the Minority; I have always been in the 
Minority.’ He had to fight: his nature and cir- 
«cumstances forced him to it—he was one of 
“those, whose ambition, or necessities oblige them 
to live in the storm.’ At first he was anxious on 
the Rockinghams losing office. He wrote on July 
29, 1766: ‘I consider myself as rather ill with 
Pitt’s whole party. The situation and conduct of 
‘ny own friends is most unfavourable to me’; and 
he had received practically ‘no civility from any 
of the new people.’ A return of his own party 
to office he saw, if at all (he wrote on December 
23, 1766), ‘at the end of a very long visto.’ 


The view is dim and remote; and we do 
nothing in the world to bring it nearer, or to 
make it more certain. This disposition, which 
is becoming the principle of our party, I confess, 
from constitution and opinion, I like: not that 
I am enamoured of adversity, or that I love 
opposition. On the contrary it would be con- 
venient enough to get into office; and opposition 
mever was to me a desirable thing; because I 
like to see some effect of what I am doifig; and 
this method however pleasant is barren and un- 
productive, and at best, but preventive of mis- 
chief; but then the walk is certain; there are 
no contradictions to reconcile; no cross points 
of honour or interest to adjust; all is clear and 
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open; and the wear and tear of mind, which is 
saved by keeping aloof from crooked politicks, 
is a consideration absolutely inestimable. 
Meantime, William Burke’s reckless speculations 
in East India stock, mainly financed by Lord 
Verney and benefiting also Edmund, were bringing 
them affluence. On August 24, 1767, Burke wrote 
toa friend about the political situation : 
. we remain as we are; but with all the 
content, which consciences at rest, and circum- 
stances in no distress, can give us. 


And on December 11: 


As to our Corps, which are the enfans perdus 
of politicks; we stay just where we were; keep- 
ing a distance from all others, shunning, and 


shunned by them. . . . For myself I really have 
no hopes. Every body congratulated me on 
coming into the House of Commons, as being 
in the certain road of a great and speedy fortune; 
and when I began to be heard “with some little 
attention, every one of my friends was sanguine. 
But in truth I never was so myself. I came into 
Parliament not at all as a place of preferment, 
but of refuge; I was pushed into it; and I must 
have been a Member, and that too with some 
eclat, or be a little worse than nothing; such 
were the attempts, made to ruin me when I first 
began to meddle in business. 

There was a streak of persecution mania in Burke 

which heightened his aggressiveness and drove 

him into action. 


A Full Peal of Betjeman 


John Betjeman’s Collected Poems. Compiled with an Introduction by the Earl of Birken- 


head. (John Murray, 15s.) 

‘AMONG the many ways in which Mr. Betjeman 
differs from most of his fellow-poets,’ according 
to his editor, ‘is that his poems are commercially 
successful to his publishers and himself.’ And 
here they are, bell-swarmed as ever, just in time 
for Christmas. Whoever buys them will know he 
is doing good all round, except possibly to those 
fellow-poets, ‘upon... whom the autumnal 
blight of obscurity seems to have settled.’ Not 
the least of the disservices performed in Lord 
Birkenhead’s bland introduction to this book is 
the fostering of a notion that Mr. Betjeman is a 
sound alternative to the fashionable madmen 
who nowadays pass for poets; that only his kind 
of thing is the real thing. In the end these claims 
will not advance the reputation of a poet who is 
certainly distinguished and certainly pleasing. 

This inexpensive book is going to give a lot 
of pleasure, including a good deal of giggling, 
but it also testifies to a considerable achievement, 
easier to recognise than to define. First the eye 
takes in the Betjemanian details: the conifer 
suburbs and colonels, the tennis on polite lawns, 
the trams and churches, the eccentric anecdotes. 
Then it observes the gravity of many of the 
themes—sin and death, lust and old age, very 
directly dealt with. Directly, that is, from Mr. 
Betjeman’s angle, which is so idiosyncratic that 
these themes often come out funny. 

Now this comic astigmatism is carefully -cul- 
tivated, first of all by the device of wanton par- 
ticularity. This poet hardly ever mentions a 
motor-car; his poems are full of Morris Eights 
and Rovers. See, for example, ‘North Coast 
Recollections’: the lemonade is made from 
‘Eiffel Tower’ powder, the tennis club is hidden 
not by bushes but by ‘four macrocarpa,’ the name 
of the actuary’s firm is given in full. A woman 
‘shuts the Walter Crane’ at children’s bedtime; 
a girl hides in the Wendy Hut (ghastly, but the 
class is right) and Harvey glances at his Ingersoll 
(the context shows him to be young, not poor). 
This density and contemporaneity of context helps 
to provide the special slant on lust, death and so 
on; like the bells they burst from another and 
mysterious world into a cosiness where every- 
thing has a name, to form curious compounds 
with the dear familiar goings-on—just as das 
Heilige is blended in Anglican churches with the 
smell of old hassocks. There is a new poem in the 
book, ‘N.W.5 & N.6,’ which has many of the 
usual themes and all the skill: 

Lissenden Mansions. And my memory sifts 

Lilies from lily-like electric lights. . . . 
Then: it specifies a childhood occasion when a 
sadistic nurse puts the fear of God into a boy (this 
juvenile recognition of evil is a recurrent theme): 

I see black oak twig outlines on the sky, 

Red squirrels on the Burdett-Coutts estate. 
I ask my nurse the question, “Will I die?’ 


Always the necessary particular, followed by the 
tremendum mysterium. This need for named 
detail, before anything else can make sense, is 
basic, and explains the celebrated evocations of 
place, the appetite for architectural detail—even, 
in the very rare degree to which Mr. Betjeman 
possesses it, the feel of a special architectural 
complex, such as the City churches. 

Obviously this leaves unexplained much that 
we recognise as characteristic—it only partly ex- 
plains the careful naiveté of the tone. In this, 
parody is a special ingredient, not always funny; 
the Tennysonian blank verse sometimes is and 
sometimes isn’t. The parody of Arnold’s elegiacs 
in the poem in memory of the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava is perfectly serious, opening 
with a bold un-Arnoldian energy, but modulating 
to the steady tone which saves ‘Rugby Chapel’ 
from being embarrassing. Here, as elsewhere, the 
object is to make possible the large and other- 
wise impossible statement, the kind of thing all 
modern poets have to work for, as, for example, 
Mr. Larkin works for the last stanza of ‘Church 
Going.’ 

In fact, the difficulties of this poet arise when 
such statements are. not adequately prepared, so 
that the naiveté appears false, out of control. 
On the whole, the particulars which redeem such 
statements are those he observes with love, or 
anyway tolerance, usually because they con- 
tribute to a nostalgia limited by class predilec- 
tions. Where he hates, Mr. Betjeman often seems 
to be alarmed by the power of his own disgust. 
This sometimes makes for good poems, like the 
ones about lust, where the fact that the jokes 
are uneasy makes them good jokes for poetry. 
But it also makes for bad ones, like ‘The Town 
Clerk’s Views,’ a simple, angry piece of sarcasm 
which comes out flat and muddled; contrast the 
directness and particularity working together with 
sophisticated plotting in ‘The Old Liberals’ or 
with idiosyncratic explosiveness in ‘Come friendly 
bombs and fall on Slough.’ 

The truth is that the control of tone in such 
poems is a most delicate affair. The good ones 
must suffer by vulgarisation if Mr. Betjeman is 
to be treated as the poet of everybody who knows, 
culturally and socially, what’s what. At a time 
when the intelligentsia appear to have taken over 
from golf-club secretaries the duty of defining 
social and cultural boundaries, one is sorry to 
see here the poem ‘How to get on in Society,’ 
which is about fish-knives, toilets, vestibules, 
doilies and all that. This sort of thing has, in 
the end, no more to do with Mr. Betjeman’s 
poetry than it has with that of his blighted, 
autumnal fellow-poets, who will, incidentally, 
have no difficulty in seeing how admirable, when 
all is said, much of his work remains. 

FRANK KERMODE 
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Fast Friends to the Parliament 


Puritanism and Liberty. By Christopher Hill. 
(Secker and Warburg, 42s.) 
At last the search is over. We no longer need to 
hunt for a Festschrift to Albert Meusel or to 
borrow Democracy and the Labour Movement, 
Essays presented to Dona Torr, from a party 
member; finished are the days dreaming of sub- 
scribing to the Rekishigakukenkyu, for our lead- 
ing Marxist historian, Christopher Hill, has 
collected his papers. And the most elusive of 
scholars is now available for all to read. These 
articles range from the Reformation to Clarissa 
Harlowe, but mainly cluster about the Great 
Rebellion. About them there is no romantic glow. 
For Mr. Hill’s Stuart England is not a matter 
of hill and dale, with white clouds sailing over, 
where squire hunts, parson prays and yeoman 
reaps. Here are the beady-eyed bourgeois, fat 
on monastic land, out for lucre, intent on grinding 
the faces of the poor. Much of what Mr. Hill 
says is undeniably true and doubly worth saying 
because the economic advantages of Puritanism 
are too readily overlooked. His excellent article 
on that crabbed divine William Perkins shows 
how the Puritans’ attitude to poverty was linked 
directly to their interest in gain. And this he 
does by quotation after quotation from those 
three vast volumes of William Perkins’s sermons. 

Indeed, I am overwhelmed to think of the 
mountains of tracts and sermons Mr. Hill has 
searched with his accusing eye. Hobbs, Claren- 
don, Harrington and a score of lesser writers are 
shown to be as aware as Mr. Hill himself of the 
social and economic crisis through which they 
lived. It is, of course, an obvious point which he 
is labouring, but in the brief eclipse which the 
Tawney school had suffered this last five years 
it has been overlooked. Nowhere is it better 
phrased than in Clarendon’s great history, when 
he describes the divisions in Somersetshire : 

The gentlemen of ancient families and estates 
in that county were for the most part well 
affected to the King; ... yet there were a 
people of an inferior degree who, by good hus- 
bandry, clothing, and other thriving arts, had 
gotten great fortunes, and, by degrees getting 
themselves into the gentlemen’s estates, were 
angry that they found not themselves in the 
same esteem and reputation with those whose 
estates they had; and therefore, with more 
industry than the other, studied all ways to make 
themselves considerable. These from the beg‘n- 
ning were fast friends to the Parliament. 

So long as Mr. Hill is dealing with the social 
and economic basis of Puritanism he is excellent; 
so, too, is much that he writes about that radical 
tradition which found its myth in the freedom 
of Saxon institutions, the greatness of Alfred 
and the tyranny of the Norman yoke. But when 
he strays into literary fields, his dogmatic 
Marxism brings him close either to farce or to 
banality. Take this comment on Andrew Mar- 
vell’s poem ‘To his Coy Mistress’: ‘the laxity 
and ease of the rentier ruling class are contrasted 
with the effort, asceticism and concentration typi- 
cal of puritanism and commercialism.’ His essay 
on Clarissa Harlowe proves that Richardson was a 
bourgeois living in a bourgeois world, which 
is about as revealing as an analysis of And Quiet 
Flows the Don that proved that Sholokhov was 
a Marxist living in Russia. 

Perhaps, however, the most telling fact about 
these essays is their sources. Mr. Hill confines 
himself almost entirely to sermons, pamphlets, 
tracts, histories, philosophies—the vast apparatus 
of propaganda. Rarely does he go to the letters 
and diaries of ordinary men and women who 
were caught up in the great crisis of the 
Rebellion. If he did, perhaps his accusing eye 
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would have less to feed on. The confusion of 
motives, the extraordinary tangle of attitudes in 
all classes which these reveal, would lead to an 
interpretation of both Puritanism and Liberty 
that was no less materialist, if far less doctrinaire. 
His faith requires a self-conscious bourgeoisie; 
the vast Puritan propaganda provides it more 
readily than life itself. Indeed, most historians will 
find it hard to accept Mr. Hill’s rigidly Marxist 
interpretations; all should, however, be grateful 
for his scholarship, his lucidity and his basic 
common sense. J. H. PLUMB 


Home Help 


The Letters of Mary Wordsworth. 1800-1855. 
Selected and Edited by Mary E. Burton. 
(O.U.P., 42s.) 

So much ‘light’ has been ‘thrown’ on Wordsworth’s 

poems by now that one can hardly see to read 

them, and it is almost a relief to report that his 
wife’s letters are just ordinary letters which throw 
no light on anything. They are the letters of that 
devoted secretary-housekeeper who provided so 
large a part of the background of reassurance 
and stability which Wordsworth, at the crisis of his 
life, so desperately needed. About the exact 
reasons for that need there has been much bio- 
graphical speculation, but the letters—only one of 
them dates from before 1805—have nothing to say 
about it, or about the supposed obstacles to the 
belated marriage of 1802: the opposition of the 

Hutchinson family, the Annette business, the pos- 

sessiveness of Dorothy. There is no ceur 4 nu; 

Mrs. Wordsworth is writing for her family and 

friends, not for posterity. 

What emerges after a reading of the letters is 
the picture of a good and lovable woman, admit- 
tedly one with no intellectual bent or literary 
pretensions, but no fool; warm-hearted (it is 
pleasant to find her ‘God bless you!’, which De 
Quincey reports was all she ever said, recurring in 
the letters) yet shrewd and unsentimental. Her 
description of the death of the old poet, quietly 
written, sensible, and even touched with humour, 
is very moving, and the qualities we find in it are 
reflected everywhere in that tranquil domestic 
record of a long life. These are the letters of a 
provincial lady in the age of Jane Austen, only 
distinguishable from what many another must 
have been writing by her clearly marked sense of 
her husband’s genius and the responsibilities it 
imposed upon her. 

The Wordsworth we see in glimpses in these 
letters is not the Wordsworth of his prime, and 
some critics have been moved to ironic remarks 
about the effect of a smug life on the work of a 
romantic poet. Certainly the massive resoluteness 
with which Wordsworth himself maintained his 
chosen tranquillity does sometimes provoke pro- 
testing sympathy with the mauvais sujets, the 
Coleridges or De Quinceys, whose indiscretions 
threatened it. But there is no reason to think that 
without the background of piety and family 
solidarity revealed in Mrs. Wordsworth’s letters 
William Wordsworth would have been a greater 
poet. That which an admirer might call solidity 
and rectitude, and a disillusioned Shelley called 
dullness, was an essential qualifying element in 
Wordsworth’s genius, and in choosing the life with 
Mary Hutchinson that he did choose he was not 
being fundamentally untrue to the poet in himself. 
Nor is there any sign in these letters that this life 
meant smugness and insensitivity. The husband of 
Mary Wordsworth was not spared pain and sor- 
row, the struggle to bear which had inspired his 
greatest poetry. This volume, beautifully produced 
and edited, is a reminder of the claims on our 
respect of ‘the Solitary Lingerer’ who was to sur- 


vive the poet five years. W. W. ROBSON 
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Home Fires Burning 


The German Resistance. By Gerhard Ritter. 
(Allen and Unwin, 35s.) | 
ir any German reader of the Spectator (or English 
one for that matter) is wondering what to give as 
a Christmas present to Dr. Heinz Baumkétter, the 
distinguished physician at the Elizabeth Hospital 
at Iserlohn, he need look no farther than Profes- 
. sor Ritter’s book. Dr. Baumkétter was in charge of 
the ‘hospital’ at the Sachsenhausen concentration 
camp, where prisoners were injected with such 
jolly things as petrol and phosphorus to see how 
quickly they died, and what of. Taken prisoner 
by the Russians when they entered Germany, 
Doctor B. spent two years as a prisoner of war. 
He therefore qualifies for a special pension from 
the West German Government, and I shouldn't 
be a bit surprised to learn that he actually draws it. 
Professor Ritter, in the most exhaustive study 
of the German resistance movement yet to appear 
“(the present translation is a much-compressed ver- 
sion of the original) tells once again the story of 
that courageous and unsuccessful band for whom 
there were no pensions. He tells it from the point 
of view of a profoundly conservative historian 
(though he himself had an honourably anti-Nazi 
record, and was in the same prison as Goerdeler 
at the end), and his somewhat Teutonic approach 
permits him to sum up by saying, ‘they too were 
amen lacking in insight and will and no more than 
any other free of selfish ambition’—which was true 
of many of the resisters, but over the butts and a 
mile away as a description of, say, Stauffenberg, 
the movement's leader. Still, here are yet more 
of the facts of this eternally fascinating story. 
Professor Ritter uses Goerdeler, the leader of 
the ‘civilian’ wing of the resistance, as the centre 
of his story. From this angle, the principal weak- 
ness of the German resistance can be clearly seen. 
Though it was numerically strong on the moral 
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side, with Stauffenberg and the other Christians, 
and on the military side (though this, with its load 
of waverers and fence-sitters, the Rommels and 
the Kluges, was in the end the sector in which the 
front gave way), it was pitifully weak in hard- 
headed men who had experience of administra- 
tion, of local politics, of the civil service, of in- 
dustry. The plain and unpalatable fact is that these 
men for the most part decided early on that Hitler 
was a good bet, and by the time they realised they 
were wrong it was too late to hedge; and even 
many of those who knew perfectly well from the 
beginning what a bad bet Hitler was preferred, 
like Schacht, to play their own lonely hand of 
double-dummy or, like Adenauer, to sit silent in 
their tents. 

Goerdeler, however, was made of more solid 
bourgeois stuff. Tirelessly, endlessly he worked— 
from before the war. Here was a wavering general 
to be brought into line; there was a manifesto to 
be drawn up that would allay the trades unionists’ 
suspicions. Goerdeler rolled up his sleeves and got 
down to it, and even though it may be said that 
he spent too much time on the manifestoes, his 
unceasing activity contrasts admirably with the 
pussyfooting of some of the survivors. 
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But not even Professor Ritter, for all his re- 
search and for all his understanding, has succeeded 
in answering the only question that is really 
important where the German resistance is con- 
cerned. Why was it necessary? A highly civilised 
nation suddenly threw itself, with a terrifying 
unanimity and the greatest possible enthusiasm, 
into uncleanness such as the world had never be- 
fore known or indeed imagined. It is not the 
Goerdelers who need explaining, but the Dr. 
Baumk6tters, and it may be some time, I fear, 
before an historian as objective as Professor Ritter 
turns his attention on them, at any rate in Ger- 
many. A very few of the resisters, notably those 
whose resistance grew on religious ground, had 
some inkling of what had happened to Germany. 
But certainly Goerdeler never knew. ‘I have great 
faith,’ he said in December, 1932, ‘in the instinct 
for decency and unity of the overwhelming 
majority of the German people.’ Twelve years later 
some decent German people put him in a decent 
German prison, where a decent German execu- 
tioner presently hanged him on a decent German 
meat-hook. And may the Lord have mercy upon 
his soul. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


French Reviewers 
NRF. Edited, selected and introduced by Justin O’Brien. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 


LEAVING aside one rather devastating question 
(whether anyone incapable of reading French 
is interested in the history of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise), there was undoubtedly a case for some 
selection of articles taken from this most famous 
of modern literary magazines. Founded in 1909 
by a small band of writers and critics centred 
around André Gide, and continued after the First 
World War under the editorship first of Jacques 
Riviére and then of Jean Paulhan, it is still going 
today with the addition of another ‘nouvelle’ at 
the beginning of its name to mark a period of 
collaboration under Drieu la Rochelle. Justin 
O’Brien’s selection is taken from the years be- 
tween the wars and includes an almost vulgar 
galaxy of names, the least of which would be 
good for a doctor’s thesis, if anyone wishes to 
emulate this book’s translators, all of whom, so 
we are proudly told, have PhDs from Columbia. 

Of course, the articles are brilliant. There is 
Gide on Dada; Valéry Larbaud on Saint-John 
Perse; Drieu la Rochelle on Malraux; Malraux 
on Malraux-D. H. Lawrence. Yet, reading them, 
there were awful moments when I found myself 
thinking that they order these things better in 
England. Not that one should expect the NRF to 
be a kind of French Scrutiny. But, since this col- 
lection consists of ‘critical’ articles, it is dis- 
appointing to find how very rarely anyone calls 
anyone else’s bluff. Gide’s piece on Dada is an 
immense relief; in his elusive way he was saying 
that the whole thing was nonsense, and how right 
he was. Apart from this, a few remarks by 
Valéry and some highly intelligent analysis by 
Riviére, these articles provide numerous and de- 
pressing examples of the Parisian tendency to take 
literary men at their own valuation. It is a major 
failing of French literary life that, provided you 
have talent and exercise it from the right 
arrondissement, you can get away with murder. 
In many of the critics represented in this collec- 
tion one has a sense of men looking over their 
shoulders for fear they should be mown down by 
a blast of posthumously recognised genius. 

And that goes for Mr. O’Brien as well. In the 
section entitled ‘social commitments’ (a phrase 
which I take to mean ‘politics’) there is a good 
deal of fearful rubbish, which there may have 
been some excuse for writing, but little for re- 
printing. Paulhan’s article ‘Don’t Count on Us’ or 


Julien Benda’s exercises in abstraction after 
Munich are hideous warnings of what can happen 
when intellectuals try to be too clever about 
politics. Politics, indeed, are a well-known temp- 
tation of French literary men. with the result that, 
since 1945, they have proc.eced to a disastrous 
liquidation of whatever influence they may once 
have had over their countrymen. However, it can 
also be said that on every level of discussion 
there is not nearly enough mutual criticism among 
the mandarins of Paris. Everyone criticises with 
point and verve the cut of the emperor’s clothes. 
Nobody says he is naked. 

It is true, indeed, that the NRF was not pri- 
marily a magazine for critics. Affected as its 
founder members were by the vitalistic optimism 
abroad before 1914, they tended to conceive of its 
function as that of a repository for the burgeon- 
ing creative forces of the time. Though lip-service 
was paid to the necessity for intelligent criti- 
cism, many of the articles were of the type in 
which a writer, creative in his own right, describes 
himself and his problems through the medium of 
another artist. Malraux on ‘Lady Chatterley’ or 
Claudel on ‘Igitur’ are of more interest as con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Malraux and 
Claudel than as criticism of Lawrence or 
Mallarmé. Which is not to say that this approach 
cannot be brilliantly perceptive. But it can hardly 
serve as a basis on which to build a body of 
critical doctrine, and, indeed, the editors of the 
NRF would have denied any such intention. 
This was to make them easy meat for the Marxists 
and Existentialists—much of Sartre’s early success 
as a critic can be attributed to the novelty of his 
willingness to pass value judgments. 

Still, the function of a literary magazine is to 
publish literature—a simple truth that seems in 
danger of being forgotten here in England. In the 
most widely read of our monthlies we have cold- 
war communiqués and journalists saying what 
they think about other journalists, but I cannot 
recall much literature—more especially much 
English literature. It is publishers, not editors, 
who discover young writers today. As against 
this, the NRF’s success seems considerable. Over 
twenty-five years any reader of any number 
would certainly have met one name destined to 
be remembered. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Officer and Gentleman 
The Memoirs of Casanova. Vol. I. Venetian 


Years, Translated by Arthur Machen. (Elek 

Books, 30s.) 
Giacomo CASANOVA, Chevalier de Seingalt, Knight 
of the Golden Spur; Doctor of Divinity in the 
University of Padua, priest and confidant of Car- 
dinals; Ensign in the Army of the Venetian Re- 
public, pride of the Mess, scourge of the faro 
table; poet, gaol-breaker, dandy, wit; Casanova, 
Prince of Amorists and Man of Destiny—what 
has he been to us these many years but a tired 
music hall joke? If, however, we are prepared to 
believe one word in a hundred of this first volume 
of his Memoirs, then clearly Casanova will have 
to be rehabilitated. No doubt he was capable of 
passing off attractive minor fictions as fact; but 
Arthur Symons and others think him to have been 
truthful in essentials, and if we accept this then 
we must deliver judgment as follows. 

Casanova was an adventurer in the broadest 
sense: that is to say, he was not merely concerned 
with money and women (devoted as he was to 
both), but he was also possessed of the curiosity, 
courage and resource to seek out strange places 
and strange things, survive among them, examine 
them and relish them. He was assisted in such 
exploits by generosity, charm, a philosophic dis- 
position, Venetian cunning, and, of course, his 
inexhaustible sexual powers. But basically—and 
this is the real point—Casanova was an honour- 
able man. In the last resort, he survives everything, 
and can be forgiven everything, because of his 
unassailable integrity. He was a gambler, but un- 
like everyone else at that time he did not cheat. 
He was generally a dependant, but he did not 
fawn. He was a crook, but only a ‘Raffles’ sort of 
crook. He was a lecher, but he did his best to keep 
out of circulation when suffering from ‘the wounds 
of Love.’ He would knock you flat as soon as look 
at you, but he would let you get up before hitting 
you again. Casanova—dare one say it?—was a 
gentleman. 

And he was a writer. He writes with energy, 
pace and nerve. These Memoirs were composed 
when he was a feeble and toothless old man, but 
they were written as though he had that minute 
returned to his lodgings to set down fresh the 
doings of the day. It is as though, when he wrote, 
he had come that instant from the Pope, or was 
but newly risen from the bed of the two beautiful 
sisters (one became a Countess, the other a Nun), 
or was that very night to take ship for Constan- 
tinople—where he only just failed in the trickiest 
of all enterprises, the cuckolding of a Turk. So 
three times three for Giacomo Casanova, lover, 
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priest, and gambler, officer and artist, Chevalier 
de Seingalt, Knight of the Golden Spur. 
SIMON RAVEN 


News from Tyranny 


Back to Life. Edited by 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 

TuIs extraordinary book—an anthology of recent 
poems from behind the Iron Curtain—should be 
on the shelves of every USIS and British Council 
centre in the world. It has no literary pretensions 
(Mr. Conquest specifically says ‘much of its quality 
inevitably fails to come through’), yet many of the 
stark literal translations do come through with 
great force. How much this is due to extra-literary 
considerations I would not like to guess: a poem 
on exile in the Arctic, or on meeting friends who 
have just returned from Siberia as if from the 
dead, is loaded before one reads even the first line. 
Many, perhaps most, of the poems have been 
written by ‘good’ (one has to use the inverted 
commas) Communists; yet the general tone of the 
collection is one of heterodoxy, even rebellion. 
There is satire, indignation, bitterness; more 
poignant than that, though presumably losing 
much in translation, there is an occasional des- 
perate wistfulness and nostalgia, as in the excerpt 
from the Rumanian poet, Victor Felea. 

The book is divided into sections, by countries, 
and some countries—chiefly Poland and Hungary, 
as one might expect—make a more powerful 
literary impact than others. East Germany, Bul- 
garia and Rumania are each represented by only 
one poem, and the poems from Russia, except for 
those by Evtushenko, read awkwardly. Among the 
Czechs, J. R. Pick’s little fables or squibs are 
brilliant, and have the same wry, off-beat humour 
as Japanese senryu : 

She has green eyes. Red beads. 

And she goes to his room. 

But who knows: does she go there according to 
the new morality 

Or only within the framework of bourgeois 
survivals? 

The triumphs of the book are ‘One Sentence on 
Tyranny’ by the Hungarian, Gyula Illyes, and 
‘Poem for Adults’ by the Pole, Adam Wazyk. 
Reading these, one forgets any business about 
translation: they are simply striking and remark- 
able poems. That poems like these could appear 
under circumstances which, one feels, would make 
most poets one knows crawl for cover behind the 
nearest official typewriter, is heartening and hope- 
ful. They do, at any rate, make some of our own 
preoccupations look pretty footling. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


Robert Conquest. 
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Granta and After 


- The Snob Spotter’s Guide. Edited and illustrated 


by Philippe Jullian. (Weidenfeld and Nicol- 

son, 21s.) 
THIS is a re-make of M. Jullian’s Dictionnaire du 
Snobbisme, with English additions and, | imagine, 
some French subtractions. The entries, by a 
variety of writers, live and dead, are presented 
alphabetically, as a sort of bedside bran-tub, and 
the foraging reader may dredge up anything from 
sub-Grania jokes about Dogs and Debs and 
Travelling to harsh, poised words from Swift on 
Origins. Many of the best pieces are by M. Jullian 
himself, who has also skilfully, sometimes 
pointedly, illustrated the book throughout. He has 
a decent, ungiggly, Theophrastan knack of pinning, 
down his subjects, content to record where others 
weave intaglios of coy prose. I also enjoyed M. de 
Rudder’s trenchant examination of snob-values 
in painting. He concludes, as does Dali elsewhere, 
that snobbery has replaced patronage: ‘The bour- 
geoisie, thanks to their sickening determination 
never again to be, as it were, outflanked by art, 
find themselves in a position where they are forced 
to take risks. 

What is a snob? This is one of the simplest 
definitions offered: ‘a shallow man with a re- 
stricted intellect. One who admires superficial 
polish and has a tendency to imitate the tastes and 
manners of the upper-middle aristocratic class.” 
I'm not sure about the telescoping of that last 
phrase, but otherwise Professor Ojegow (in his 
Dictionary of the Russian Language. Moscow, 
1953) seems to have hit it off neatly enough. After 
all, 200 pages of fun about snobbery (pace Sir 
Harold Nicolson, who prefers ‘snobbishness’) are 
bound to breed a certain boredom: even an Even- 
ing with Miss Grenfell is broken by dancers. And 
what is one to do with writers who expose them- 
selves as in thrall to the standards they satirise—as 
if understanding something exorcises them from 
the moral burden of implementing that under- 
standing? It is all too reminiscent of the ‘Vice 
Probes’ in Sunday tabloids, where the reiteration of 
the word prostitute sets up a smoky reverie under 
which squat, irrelevant, the statistics of disease 
and pain. But, you may say, why all this fuss 
about a comic book? Ah, well, Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy, in his innocent little fable on Cambridge 
and After, has foreseen one answer. ‘The end of 
Miles is sad, but not untypical. .. . ; After trying 
to write a novel for two years, he abandoned it to 
write (thanks to his uncle) reviews for the 
Spectator. He drinks heavily and continuously 
and as a result becomes a bore increasingly early 
in the evening. JOHN COLEMAN 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,023 


ACROSS 26 The yr might be armed to the 
ter a blow here (6) 
27 Lovelace was so attached to 


1 I'd turn back to the brasshats (8) teeth a 


5 Ready to be hung for a put-up Althea’s eye (8) 





Solution on January 2 


15 Harold’s mistress was obviously 
round the bend! (4-4) iJ 
16 But actions speak louder than 
words in the case of sportsmen (8) 


job? (6) 8 Sun is in the < dant; what’s f 

9 ‘A —— of the empire and the rule’ s funch? ( ) ee 
(Shakespeare) (3-5) DOWN 19 The home of the Forficula? 

10 Exhibited in a brilliant, fast rally 1 Cooks make a_ start . bm Really! (7) 
(6) beginning of December an o- ‘ ; Sai 

12 Hypocrisy gets small thanks (7) tober (6) 20 Piya Pen Pe port y pena - 

13 Citizen returns after getting no- 2 Chairs! Shiningly upholstered, 21 Do rest in the reserve (6) 7 


thing, next to nothing (7) no doubt (6) 
14 The boss is most advanced (4-8) 3A 
17 Prescribed jor those on the 





short announcement, 
guished but tardy (7) 





distin- SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,021 


ACROSS.—1 Sit on the fence. 9 Haver- 


, ; i it’s sack. 10 Talon. 11 Frogs. Pi ck. 
wagon? (5-7) . : 4 The ge might oe, Set He ry Seomele. 13 amy i” Dresser. 19 
22 It makes sin seem retributive (7) cheating (4, 3, 5) : Guach wp. 3) Seesemem. 23 Sie. 36 
23 Tearing about will discover the 6 Ora lie’s told by the girl(7) —_Laird. 25 Inanimate. 26 Merrythoughts. fp 
knight (7) 7 _— 8) looks on the sea’ DOWN.—2 Inviolate. 3 Orris. 4 Tramped. 
24 Cockney’s mild  expostulation (Byron) ( ; 5 Eskdale. 6 Entrechat. 7 Celia. 8 Snakes. 
might be poetically timely! (6) 8 Alice and Ted are united (8) ._>. a Lg yp SA bag yy 
25 ‘He reads much; he is a great’ 11 I bring recoil—from the reformer? 5 pride. 23 Swing ‘ ’ Fa 
(Shakespeare) (8) (12) PRIZEWINNERS 


copy of Chambers’s 7 





A first prize of a 


* ook flies Tor one inca wl be awarded tothe senders ofthe the first two correct solutions arc: Mrs. 
opened on Dec. 30. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,023, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Cresswords. 
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Purley, Puriy.” Surrey a and the Rev. R, Y. 
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Lesser Royalty 


The Last Tudor King: A Study of Edward VI. By 
Hester W. Chapman. (Cape, 28s.) ' 


Miss CHAPMAN is a specialist in the biography of 
minor royalty. Her previous books include lives 
of Mary II and of the Duke of Gloucester, the 
son of Queen Anne who died before her. She is 
a biographer of competence, industry and imagina- 
tion. This life of Edward VI, pleasantly illustrated, 
is as complete as one could wish for a boy who 
died before he was sixteen. The only question 
that occurs is, does lesser royalty deserve quite 
such elaborate treatment? In this case Miss Chap- 
man’s book justifies itself. Edward is often too 
lightly dismissed as a sickly and precocious prig, 
a puppet whose strings were pulled by uncles and 
protectors. Miss Chapman shows that for most of 
his short life Edward’s health was good; that he 
was much more human than the legend suggests; 
and that he had decided views of his own. In his 
last years he was already beginning to show some 
of the Tudor gusto in expressing them. 


One might, indeed, go even farther than Miss 
Chapman in defending Edward. At the age of 
fourteen he stood out against the unanimous 
opinion of his Council that Princess Mary should 
be allowed to celebrate mass in public. Edward 
surrendered only after stubborn resistance to long 
pressure. Miss Chapman regrets this as an example 
of intolerance resulting from Edward’s upbring- 
ing. But in fact Edward’s point was that the law 
should be enforced without favour to the great. 
His Council had approved the law; their readiness 
to make concessions to Mary sprang from no spirit 
of tolerance but from fear. The Emperor was 
demanding exceptional treatment for his cousin, 
under threat of war; and Mary herself had ridden 
into London at the head of a great retinue and 
stirred up demonstrations in the City. Edward’s 
insistence that the laws of England were not the 
concern of foreigners and must be enforced 
against the greatest subjects was one with which 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth might have sympa- 
thised. Edward was, in fact, better disposed to 
Mary than his councillors. Nor was he personally 
intolerant. He struggled hard against Cranmer’s 
insistence that it was his religious duty to. burn 
Joan Bocher—the same Cranmer who was later to 
use arguments of worldly prudence to persuade 
Edward to act against his conscience in the mee 
of Mary’s mass, and to say ruefully that th 
King ‘hath more divinity in his little finger than 
we have in our whole bodies.’ Miss Chapman 
tells an agreeable story of Edward listening to a 
sermon by Nicholas Ridley which denounced, 
rightly, the neglect of the poor by those in high 
places. Edward sent for the preacher, took the 
accusation on himself, and drew up plans for 
remedial action with Ridley and the Lord Mayor 
of London. It rather spoils the story to learn 
that the main outcome of Edward's intervention 
was the establishment of Bridewell as a ‘place of 
correction for the idle and the vagabond’; but at 
least the King had taken the best advice available 
and acted upon it. 

Edward, of course, did not count for very much. 
His advisers spoke the extravagant language of 
Divine Right to him and about him, but were 
content to use his power for their own ends. This 
contrast between theory and practice tells us some- 
thing about the Tudor monarchy. But if Edward 
had lived his advisers would have found it difficult 
to use him as a stalking-horse much longer. He 
was beginning to take their high-flown theories 
seriously. There have been worse rulers of England 
than Edward VI would have become: Mary 
Tudor who succeeded him is one. 

‘ HRISTOP! 
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CONVERTIBILITY MOVES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Not long ago I was arguing that 
the £ had as much convertibility 
as was good for it. In fact, the 
rate at which holders of ‘transfer- 
able account’ sterling (i.e., the 
non-dollar world) could exchange 
their £s for dollars in the un- 
official markets has lately been 
only 1 cent less favourable than 
the rate at which holders of 
‘American account’ (official ster- 
ling) can convert (now $2.804). 
The merging of the two rates—transferable and 
official—would not therefore present any difficulty 
to the Bank of England, but I have always thought 
it undesirable to give convertibility to the holders 
of ‘transferable’ sterling as a right. The fact that 
‘transferable’ sterling can float and can be allowed 
to depreciate, if necessary, to its ‘market’ value, 
is an undoubted protection for the domestic 
economy. But I will now admit that conditions 
have changed and that the case against the merg- 
ing of the two rates has become weaker. If the 
rumour I hear turns out to be true—that the 
Government is going to give convertibility as a 
right to holders of transferable sterling in the very 
near future—I am not going to lose any sleep, 
provided these holders are strictly defined. 

The breakdown of the negotiations for a free 
trade area in Europe must affect the whole 
status of transferable account sterling. The fact 
that France insists on the common market coming 
into operation on its own on January | means that 
the Six will start discriminating against the eleven 
outside members of OEEC. (For technical reasons 
which I cannot now elaborate the discrimination 
will start in the Benelux countries where France, 
Germany and Italy will have a tariff advantage in 
some important trades.) The whole OEEC system 
with its European Payments Union had been 
based on multilateral trade and equality of treat- 
ment between all the seventeen members. If 
France is really determined to set up a protec- 
tionist bloc of six countries in a common market 
cartel (which is what I have previously suggested) 
EPU will collapse and the Six will be treated as 
outside the transferable account field. In that 
event imports from the Six could be treated as 
hard currency goods and subject to any quotas 
we thought necessary, as in the case of dollar 
goods. In other words, a new European payments 
system would probably have to be devised. 

Apart from this complication the position of 
sterling has become very much stronger. Foreign 
confidence is unimpaired. Indeed, even the most 
jaundiced observers in Zurich will have to admit 
that the British economy, now that re-expansion 
is getting under way, is in a healthy condition. 
With unemployment seasonally increasing, the 
trade unions are not likely to depart from their 
more reasonable attitude to wage claims. (Perhaps 
the foreign critics will have appreciated more 
quickly than some critics at home that trade 
union leaders are more inclined to be reasonable 
when the Government is not trying to force up 
unemployment by the tough use of Bank rate.) 
And with less anxiety about wage-cost inflation 
what foreigner can fail to be impressed by the 
buoyancy of the British export trade, the rise in 
our gold reserves and the mounting surplus on 
our international account? 

There is some ground for hoping that the export 
trade has taken a turn for the better. It declined 
by 2 per cent. from January to May, by 7 per 
cent. from June to August, and by only 2 per 
cent, in September and October as compared with 
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the corresponding months of 1957. In November 
it actually increased by 14 per cent. And the trade 
gap was only £9.2 million, which indicates that the 
surplus on our international balance of payments 
will be between £500 and £600 million for 1958, 
These are very impressive figures. The rise in the 
gold and dollar reserves to $3,215 million—the 
highest figure since September, 1951—is equally 
satisfying. (Although we have borrowed $250 
million from the Export-Import Bank and $561 
million from the IMF the Treasury is holding dol- 
lar securities which can partly offset these loans.) 
This month we must pay the instalments on the 
American and Canadian loans, but a recovery of 
over $1,000 million in the reserves since the dark 
days of September, 1957, is something for the 
foreigner to digest and if Mr. Vaughan-Morgan, 
Minister of State at the Board of Trade, is right 
in thinking that we are nearing the end of the 
period of decline in the foreign earnings of the 
primary producing countries, then our visible and 
invisible trade earnings overseas will take care of 
the heavy extra payments which we must make 
this month. 

If the convertibility of sterling is ever to be 
advanced by the merging of the two rates there 
could be no better opportunity than that provided 
by a flight from the dollar. In 1947 our dash for 
convertibility was made to look foolish by the 
world thirst for dollars. A loss of over $2,000 
million from the US gold reserves this year suggests 





COMPANY MEETING 


RAJAWELLA PRODUCE 





DIVIDEND AGAIN 30% | 


THE 55th annual general meeting of the Rajawella 
Produce Company Limited, was held on December 15 
in London, Mr. J, J. Saunders, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year ended June 30, 1958: 

Accounts. The profit for the year before taxation 
is £162,643, a drop of £46,548 on the previous year. { 
Before arriving at the profit the sum of £9,518 Re- 
planting expenditure has been charged to Revenue. 

Considering the flood and drought conditions 
experienced during the year, and the Port of Colombo 
and other strikes, all leading to higher costs, the 
result is, I think, a satisfactory one. The total divi- 
dend for the year on the Ordinary Capital is again 
30 per cent. 

Tea, Climatic conditions were not conducive to 
good cropping and accounted for the decrease in 
crop of 91,950 lbs., compared with the previous year, 
The Uva estates commenced and ended the season 
in drought conditions, while there were floods in 
all parts of Ceylon during December when extensive 
damage was caused. 

RuBBER, The total crop showed an increase of 
40,127 lbs., which was all sold in Colombo at a 
net average price of 1s. 3.54d, per lb., a drop of 
5d. per lb. over the previous year. Consequently, the 
profit on this commodity of about £5,800 was a 
small one, Replanting of the remaining old seedling 
areas continues. q 

Cocoa, The Spring crop was a complete failure, 
due to exceptionally unfavourable weather condi- 
tions, 4,138 cwts, were harvested up to January and 
only 251 cwts. in the remaining six months and, not- 
withstanding good prices for the commodity, the 
small crop resulted in a loss of over £15,000. | 

Although it is too early to make any definite fore- 
cast, I am glad to see that the crop this season to 
date is very much more encourz ging. 

Coconuts, 3,163,414 nuts were harvested despite 
unfavourable weather and this commodity contri- 
buted a profit of about £5,600. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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that the impressionable foreigner, watching the 
American price level rising even during a sharp 
recession, is now convinced that it is the dollar, 
not sterling, which is over-valued in terms of other 
currencies. We must be on our guard to prevent a 
speculative rush of hot money to London based on 
the notion that sterling will be up-valued in terms 
of the dollar. If ever the Americans decide to raise 
the dollar price of gold we must follow suit—in 
equal steps. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE buying of the managers of the new British | 


Shareholders’ Trust is having its influence in 
the equity share markets which have become 
firmer. But I would still prefer the more reasonably 
priced shares outside the leader class which seems 
dear on the present yield basis. Last week, for 
example, I mentioned METAL BOx yielding only 
3.6 per cent. even if the dividend is raised from 11 


per cent. to 12 per cent. News has now been pub- | 
lished of the take-over by COURTAULDS of READs, | 


the Liverpool box and metal container manufac- 
turers. This company has a technical agreement 
with the American Can Company which allows it 
to compete in the open-top can field which has 
been dominated by Metal Box. With this competi- 
tion spreading, should Metal Box be bought on 


such a low yield basis? Incidentally, Courtaulds | 
in its effort to diversify its interests has taken over | 


not only Reads but PEARLITE BOX, makers of wax- 
impregnated boxes and cartons, and BETTS, which 
makes foil and metallic capsules. This is in addi- 
tion to the cellophane subsidiaries which all make 
up a sizeable intervention in the packaging trades: 
Eventually Courtaulds may rise above its man- 
made fibre dependence -and I am inclined to 
recommend a lockup at 32s. 6d. to yield 5 per cent. 
on the 8 per cent. dividend covered nearly 24 
times. 
‘Daily Mirror’ and Amalgamated Press 

On its bid for Amalgamated Press, DAILY MAIL 
has come back sharply but the whole structure 
would be changed for the better if ‘he bid goes 
through. Amalgamated Press is the jargest maga- 
zine publishing house in the world. with over 
seventy publications, including Women’s Weekly, 
Woman's Illustrated, Everybody's, Home Chat, 
Home, etc., and a 75 per cent. interest in Kelly's 
Directories which owns the Iliffe Press, publishers 
of technical trade journals including the Stock 
Exchange Year Book and Stock Exchange 
Gazette. If the merger results in costs being re- 
duced, as it intends, the eventual profits may be 
much greater than the combined present earnings 
which amount to nearly 70 per cent. on the en- 
larged DAILY MIRROR equity. The interim dividend 
has been increased from 74 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. and a total of 25 per cent. for the year 
(against 194 per cent.) is now forecast. After the 
merger the distribution might well be raised to 
30 per cent. or more. At 20s. 6d. to yield nearly 
5 per cent. Daily Mirror shares are therefore an 
interest speculative investment. 
Gilbeys 

Readers who were disappointed by the failure 
to secure JOHN HARVEY shares on the new issue 
might console themselves with GILBEYS, which 
has probably a better wine business and in addi- 
tion has distilleries of Scotch whisky and gin. This 
company has just made a ‘rights’ issue of 5s. 
shares which can be bought at 12s. 9d. to yield 
about 54 per cent., which is 10s. better than the 
yield obtainable on Harvey's at their present price 
of 15s. The directors of Gilbeys have said that 
for the year just ending, their profits should 
enable them to pay the same dividend of 134 per 
cent. on the increased capital. 
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AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 
BANK 








CONTINUED EXPANSION 


Tue eighth annual general meeting of the Australia 
and New Zealand Bank, Ltd., will be held on 
January 7 in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement by 
the chairman, The Hon. Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs, 
K.C.M.G.., circulated with the report and accounts : — 

During the year we completed payment for the 
4,000,000 ordinary shares of 5s. each in Industrial 
Acceptance Holdings Limited which had _ been 
| allotted to the Bank in September, 1957. In July 

last the company made a rights issue on the basis 

of one new ordinary share of 5s. at a premium of 

2s. 6d. a share for each seven ordinary shares held 
| and we took up our entitlement. The Bank’s holding 
remains at about 14° of the company’s issued 
ordinary capital. The business of Industrial Accept- 
ance Corporation Limited and of the other subsidiary 
companies of the group has continued to expand, 
and the net profit of the group for the year ended 
| 31st December, 1957, reached the record figure of 
£A2,204,518, compared with £A1,818,824 for the 
previous year. The dividend on the ordinary capital 
of the parent company was maintained at 16 and 
two-thirds per cent. The first dividend on its holding 
was received by the Bank during the past year and 
in the current year we shall begin to receive the full 
benefit of this important investment. 


ACCOUNTS AND DIVIDENDS 


It is satisfactory to report that in the field of over- 
sea trade and international finance the Bank has 
continued to expand its services and reputation. In 
Australia, New Zealand and London A.N.Z. Bank 
is known for its efficient handling of a large share 
of export and import business and has achieved a 
high reputation as an important dealer in the 
foreign exchange market. 

Total assets show a small increase and have now 
reached £A439 million. If to this figure is added the 
total of the Savings Bank’s assets, the combined 
total is just short of £A500 million. 

Profits for the year (after taxation and transfer to 
Contingencies Accounts), assisted by the small 
| dividend from the Savings Bank, amounted to 
£A1,035,143, an increase of nearly one and a half 
per cent. on last year’s figures, and the Directors 
have recommended a final dividend for the year of 
8°, less tax, which, together with the interim divi- 
dend of 4% already paid, maintains the year’s dis- 
tribution at 12%. 


A.N.Z SAVINGS BANK 

The steady progress of the Savings Bank has 
been maintained during the past year—both as 
regards acquisition of new depositors and total 
balances. During the past year the number of de- 
positors increased by some 92,000 to a total of 
336,000 and the total of Depositors’ Balances and 
Other Accounts at 30th Sept. had risen by over £A11 
million to £A49 million. 

After providing for taxation and making further 
transfers to contingencies, the Savings Bank made 
a profit of £A161,486 for its second full year of 
trading. This result is an improvement of £A80,676 
on the 1957 figure. 

The main purpose the directors had in mind in 
establishing the Savings Bank was to assist the 
economy in Australia by extending the facilities for 
saving available to the public and providing yet 
another service to the Bank’s customers. They have 
also taken the view that it is right that the Savings 
Bank should now make some contribution towards 
the profits of the parent company. Accordingly, after 
creating a published Reserve Fund of £A125,500 
out of profits, the Savings Bank has paid a small 
| maiden dividend of 5% for the year, which, after 
| deduction of United Kingdom income tax at 8s. 6d. 
in the £., amounted to £A28,865. 
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VITAMINS LIMITED 





Mr. . C. H Graves 
on the best known 
vilamin-mineral-protein 
product in the world 


A’ rHE Annual General Meeting of 
Vitamins Limited, held recently in 
London, Mr. H. C. H. Graves, Chairman, said 
that net profit for the year, after providing for 
pension and tax allocations. was up from 
£90,409 to £146,161. Ordinary dividend was 
increased from 174%, to 20 


He had remarked in 1955 that they had shots 
in the locker with fuses timed to go off in 1957, 
1958 and even later. This was still true. 


The most important project in hand 
appeared, at the moment. to be assured of a 
market and the question was the production of 
“pay” quantities quickly. If this could be done 
the project could be largely self-financing, but 
they were often hampered by what seemed 
to be inordinate time lags in the delivery of 
machinery. 


Competition in their established lines con- 
tinued severe and while they had the technical 
resources to meet and to excel all competition 
on grounds of quality and, he hoped, of price, 
it would require the most determined efforts 
of their hard-working and devoted staff to 
maintain and improve the striking position 
they had gained over the past few years. The 
Company hoped to do it and to make. further 
progress. 


The role of their product, Bemax, the 
world’s best known vitamin-mineral-protein 
food, continued to be understood by doctors 
and dietitians, nurses and mothers as it had 
for the past thirty years. If Bemax were 
unpleasant he could understand there being 
abstainers from its use. However, Bemax with 
milk or fruit juice, in soup or on cereals is so 
delicious and added such zest that he really 
found it incredible that anyone should fail 
to give it a trial, or would deny their children 
its benefits. 


A month or so ago, said Mr. Graves, the 
Ministry of Health’s Annual report for 1957 
had shown an increase of £50 million in N.H.S. 
costs in one year, or £301 million increase 
since 1948. What were these increases mainly 
due to? It was safe to say that if this question 
were asked as a general knowledge test 99 
per cent. of the general public and many 
leaders of opinion would the wrong 
answer. 


give 


The correct answer was that £202 million 
were due to increases in hospital costs (for 
salaries. fuel, provisions, bedding. etc.). Only 
£28 million of the nine-year increase went to 
drug manufacturers for drugs which—among 
other things—had saved the lives of several 
millions of people in this country alone since 
the N.H.S. started. The report and accounts 
were adopted. 


VITAMINS FROM 
VITAMINS LIMITED 
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Overall picture of 
expansion and strength 


The Annual General Meeting of Debenhams 
Limited was held in London on December 11. 
Mr. John Bedford, O.B.E., Chairman and Managing 
Director, presided. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS: The Consolidated Trading 
Profit for the year ended 31st July, 1958, amounted 
to £5,804,511, an increase of £257,394 over last year’s 
figures. The total of the net distributions on the 
Ordinary Shares was covered 1-8 times by the earnings 
for the year. 

SCRIP ISSUE: The Directors recommended a scrip 
issue to the Ordinary Shareholders on the basis of 
one new Ordinary Share of 10/- each for every share 
held on 11th December, 1958. The size of the issue 
necessitated firstly an increase in the Authorised 
Capital of the Company and, secondly, in the opinion 


of the Directors, adjustment of the voting rights of - 


the Preference Stockholders and Preference Share- 
holders. 

ACCOUNTS: The overall picture shown by the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet was one of expansion and 
strength with Capital and Reserves (excluding good- 
will) up by £4,160,167, and Total Net Assets up by 
£4,359,962. 

BUILDING PROGRAMME: Commenting on the 
extensive war damage suffered by the Group, Mr. 
Bedford recalled the statement he made to share- 
holders two years ago that, “it should also be borne 
in mind, from a profits viewpoint, that some of the 
stores which were destroyed in the war are being 
rebuilt on existing sites, where trading has been 
carried on in premises of a temporary nature. 
Initially, therefore, the increased profits, which I am 
confident will materialise from our re-building efforts, 
are bound to be partially offset by the unavoidable 
dislocation of trade. 

“For example the new building we are erecting in 
Henrietta Place, London, will take two years to com- 
plete. During the building operations not only will 
the capital employed be unproductive but we shall, 
in addition, have forfeited the rent previously re- 
ceived in respect of the old buildings that stood on 
that site.” 

The rebuilding of bombed stores is now complete 
with the exception of (1) Edwin Jones & Co. Ltd., 
Southampton, which has recently been opened for 
trading on two floors and will not be in full operation 
until next year, and (2) Plummer Roddis Ltd., 
Southampton, the rebuilding of which has not yet 
been started owing to difficulties in connection with 
local planning. 

NEW ACQUISITIONS: Three new companies had 
been acquired. One was Cresta Silks Ltd. which 
controls eighteen high fashion specialty shops in 
London and the Provinces. The second was Ranby’s 
Ltd. of Derby, while the third and most recent 
acquisition was Busbys’ (Bradford Ltd.), a family 
business which had just celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary. 

STAFF: The Directors, believing in the future of 
the Company, also believed that the members of the 
staff should be encouraged to become shareholders, 
and it was their hope next year to submit proposals 
whereby that object might be achieved on the most 
advantageous terms. They were firmly of the opinion 
that any action which brought us nearer to the goal 
of a property-owning democracy was a step in the 
right direction. Was it too much to hope that the 
Government on their part would facilitate such an 
arrangement by amending the tax laws? 
CONCLUSION: Mr. Bedford said that he was opti- 
mistic about the prospects both of this Country and 
of this Company. If costs could be held, he believed 
that we as a nation would continue to compete suc- 
cessfully in the markets of the world. Sales for this 
year showed an increase over last year, excluding new 
businesses acquired. 


DEBENHAMS 


LIMITED 


ON DON _W.1 


21 WIMPOLR STREET 








THE 


COMPANY NOTES 
RITISH MOTOR CORPORATION has 
more than doubled its trading profits for the 


year ended July 31, 1958, on a°43 per cent. rise in i 
output. Total trading profit was £26,077,380, and“ 
the net profit £9,218,546 against £2,819,468, . 


equivalent to 43.9 per cent. earned for the ordinary 
dividend, compared with only 13.3 per cent. last 
year. The Chairman, Sir Leonard Lord, KBE, 
makes several interesting points in his review. To 
mention a few: at present-day values, land, build- 
ings, plant and equipment are worth £24 million 
more than the balance sheet figure; a dividend 
equalisation reserve of £64 million has been estab- 
lished; cash and quick assets are £26 million; to the 
end of October this year output is ahead of that for 
the same period of last year; more than 25 per cent. 
of all exports went to North America and 90 per 
cent. of the sports cars produced at the Abing- 
don factory (1,030 per week) are for export. The 
dividend has been 124 per cent. for several years, 
but at 13s. 3d., assuming a 174 per cent. rate, the 
5s. ordinary shares would yield 6.6 per cent. and 
have distinct possibilities for capital appreciation. 

Arthur Guinness Son & Co, is recommending 
an increased final dividend of 18 per cent. making 
a total of 28 per cent. (against 25 per cent.) for 
the year ended September 30, 1958. This dividend 
is covered practically twice by earnings; the net 
profit after tax (amounting to as much as 
£4,172,000) having increased from £3,430,000 to 
£3,980,000. Transfers to reserves total £1,318,000 
and a bonus of one month’s salary or wages is to 
be paid to all employees at the Dublin and Park 
Royal Breweries. When the Earl of Iveagh’s re- 
view is received next month the 10s. ordinary 
shares might improve still further from the present 
level of 54s. 6d., at which they yield 5.2 per cent. 

South Durham Iron and Steel Company pro- 
duced excellent figures for the year ended Sep- 
tember 27, 1958, which perhaps came as a surprise. 
There is to be a modest increase in the dividend 
from 10 per cent. to 12 per cent., which is covered 
no fewer than six times by earnings. Trading 
profit increased by 38 per cent., the net profit has 
risen from £2,395,553 to £2,834,581 after.tax and 
after allowing £156,333 for interest on the new 
debenture stock. These results are in contrast to 
those recently produced by Consett Iron Co. South 
Durham’s expansion programme is not yet com- 
plete, but it is anticipated that the output (1956-57 
was 2.67 million tons) will next. year be stepped 
up by another million tons. It will be interesting 
to have the chairman’s (Mr. Chetwynd Talbot) 
statement as to current prospects, which may 
stimulate a little more interest in the £1 ordinary 
shares, now 26s. 9d. giving a useful yield of 9 per 
cent. 

Mercantile Credit Company has undergone 
several changes in its capital structure since the 
last report. The ordinary capital was increased 
from £1,455,500 to £3,104,541, including a scrip 
issue of one-for-one and also one-for-twenty 
shares. The Westminster and Martin’s Bank each 
acquired a 20 per cent. interest, namely 2,476,679 
ordinary shares each, at 16s., payable over two 
years. The preference share capital was also sub- 
stantially iricreased to enable the company to com- 
plete the purchase of United Motor Finance 
Corporation. The group operating profit has risen 
by £130,000 to £961,801, and the net profit from 
£329,164 to £449,866. The total dividend is 16 per 
cent., which is only payable on the former capital 
of £1,725,396, leaving a surplus of £252,753. The 
company’s new resources and interests should 
allow for further expansion in business which in 
time will enhance the value of the 5s. ordinary 
shares, now quoted at 19s. 6d. to yield 4.2 per cent. 
which is a better return than is generally obtain- 
able on this class of investment. 
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{}CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 


OF SOUTH AFRICA 


RECORD INVESTMENT INCOME 


THe annual general meeting of The Consolidated 


Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd, was held on Dec 


11 in London, 

Mr Robert Annan, chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The accounts of the operating company 
show a working profit for the year of £2,245,000. 
Dividends and interest on our investments provide 
the principal contribution and at £2,252,000 consti- 
tute a further record, exceeding last year’s figure 
by £120,000. This continued growth in our invest- 
ment income is due mainly to increased dividends on 
our holdings in the Far West Rand and the Orange 
Free State. The net profit for the year is £1,362,000. 

An interim dividend of 1/- per Ordinary share, 
less tax, was paid in July and as the operating com- 
pany has now declared an increased final dividend 
of 3s. 6d. per share, less tax, your: Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a like dividend on the increased 
Ordinary Capital of the parent Company. 

Our investment in South African gold mining is 
mainly in the newer mines. In this category we have 
received new dividends from Free State Geduld and 
increased dividends from Doornfontein, St. Helena, 
West Driefontein and Western Holdings. These 
account for the continued increase in our dividend 
income in spite of a falling off in receipts from 
platinum and base metals. 

We continue to carry on exploration in various 
fields in Africa, Australia and North America. While 
this work has not resulted in establishing any new 
business during the past year, there are several in- 
teresting prospects in-process of examination and 
development. 

The outlook for the future appears encouraging. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION 


MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





THE seventh annual general meeting of The British 
Motor Corporation Limited was held on December 
16 at Birmingham, Sir Leonard Lord, K.B.E. (Execu- 
tive Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated state- 
ment for the year ended July 31, 1958: 

This has been our most successful year. For the first 
time production exceeded half-a-million units. Total 
sale reached a record of 265,000,000, and the num- 
ber of employees, both staff and works, all the world 
over, rose to 67,100. The final dividend of 84% 
makes a total of 124%. Continued satisfactory trading 
justifies a decision to declare a first interim dividend 
of 5% for 1958/59. 

The home market continued very buoyant. We were 
happy in securing 42% of the total registrations of 
cars, or over 4,290 a week. Export figures reached a 
record total of 214,005 units; 58,042 vehicles were 
shipped to the U.S.A. and Canada, and brought back 
$75,000,000. 

In order to convey to you some idea of the present- 
day values of fixed assets we have prepared some 
estimates based on their depreciated fire insurance 
values, and up-to-date land values. The results show 
that if Land Buildings, Plant and Equipment appeared 
in the balance sheet at this estimated worth a surplus 
would arise of approximately £24,000,000, thus bring- 
ing this item to over £60,000,000. 

The home market has been encouraged by the 
Government's attitude to hire purchase. Knowing the 
help some Continental competitors receive from their 
Governments, we would like from our Government 
more support in its trade negotiations. 

From the 7th August until the end of October we 
had averaged more than 10,000 vehicles per weck. 
We regard problems and obstacles as opportunities 
and it will be our aim to turn them to good account. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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They Can't Take It! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 459: Report by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors were invited to write a truncated ballade with the refrain: ‘It is more blest to 
give than to receive. 


PerHaPs I am to blame for expecting genuine 
originality from a refrain like ‘It is more blest to 
give than to receive, since practically everything 
that can be said on this text has already been said. 
Most competitors, however, blithely said it again, 
more or less neatly, with sarcasm, facetiousness, 
sincerity and real feeling. The most general view 
was best expressed by P. R. Hines in his envoy: 


Prince, you are affluent and I'm in need, 

But | renounce my claim and give you leave 
To earn the larger blessing. Pray proceed : 

It is more blest to give than to receive. 


I was a little surprised to find so many competi- 
tors either unaware or culpably negligert of the 
rules for a ballade. | was offered entries ~onsisting 
of four lines only, of sixteen lines and 1 enty-five 
lines; and one veteran competitor spoi’:d a good 
entry by altering the orthodox rhyme scheme. For 
the rest, J. A. Lindon was not only most un- 
Christmaslike, but positively violently anti-social; 
Livingstone K. Bluntmore, with some idea of 
improving his ballade, rhymed ‘chill, with ‘will 
I, an ingenuity which did not appeal to me at all; 
and R. A. McKenzie flouted the seasonal spirit 
with a ballade whose callousness was only equalled 
by its fun. I regret to announce that the prizes 
must Once more go to seasoned veterans, to P. M., 
Gloria Prince, G. J. Blundell and Barbara Roe, 
in equal shares. Among the runners-up, ballades 
which specially appealed to me were by Sir Patrick 
Laird, John Vallins, Rhoda Tuck Pook, Guy 
Kendall, J. Sweetman and Audrey L. Laski. 


PRIZES 
(P. M.) 
BALLADE OF THE GENEROUS HEART 
We all love charity—how good and fine 
To help our poorer brothers out of ditches ! — 
But ‘Giving’s more than Having’ is the line 
That warms the empty pocket of my breeches. 
1 love this lamp Bob made me—{such quaint 
switches!) ; 
The jersey Mother knitted, open-weave, 
Aunt Bee’s hand-painted mug—but here the 
hitch is, 
It is more blest to give than to receive. 


Why should these priceless gifts be only mine?— 
Such ingenuity, such art, such stitches, 
1 long to share with others, to resign 
All ownership and give (how my hand itches! ). 
We are not meant to hoard up worldly riches, 
Or to earth’s frail and transient joys to cleave; 
I stand by one most lofty dictum, which is 
lt is more blest to give than to receive. 


So. Prince of Setters. pass my prize to sich as 
That Lindon, or R. Pook—you have my leave— 
(/ shall be named in Heav'n, where my true niche 
is) 
It is more blest to give than to receive. 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
I'm generous, my love—-with good advice. 
Bestowing it on all who fail to block it: 
No need to ask conditions or the price; 
It’s free, and even Pontings never stock it! 
Your puppy's tail? Ill show you how to dock it; 
It’s simpler to perform than you'd believe : 
Just land it one an inch above its socket! 
It is more blest to give than to receive. 


You'd rather have me decorous and nice? 
Oh boy. I'll teach you how to roll ‘n’ rock it! 
An hour upon the Common will suffice, 
With none to watch and nobody to clock it? 
A snook! You see, I know the way to cock it! 
You really mustn't put me in a peeve; 
You'd like my picture in a golden locket? 
It is more blest to give than to receive! 


In here, my Prince, my brawny Davy Crockett! 
And now, before | play immodest Eve. 

I'll slip this little fiver from your pocket . . . 
It is more blest to give than to receive. 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
Last week, I heard upon the radio 
The epic fight in which Kid (Punch-drunk) Knox 
By Battling Basher was so soon laid low, 
As Kid declared, “It weren't no Christmas box! 
His gloves, I'm certain sure, were lined with rocks. 
1 couldn't dodge, or feint, or duck, or weave.’ 
And I thought, too, as Basher gave him socks. 
‘It is more blest to give than to receive.” 


Then, three days later, I met dear old Joe 
Plus several coats, but almost minus vox. 
‘I've got a cold—a proper so-and-so; 
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Number me, now. among the world’s old crocks.’ 

He hoarsely whined. Today—oh, shock of 
shocks ! — 

He's in the pink. while I must cough and heave. 

And sneeze from handkerchiefs in countless 
flocks, 

‘It is more blest to give than to receive.’ 


Santa, I hear you voice the paradox, 

When, in my stocking, sniggering, you leave 
That awful tie, marked as with chicken-pox, 
‘It is more blest to give than to receive.” 


(BARBARA ROE) 
When first the virus got me in its grip 
And forced hot tears of anguish from my eyes, 
Tore at my throat, and made my nost: ils drip 
Like sad twin fountains, mourning the demise 
Of summer's hopes, then did I realise 
It was bestowed on me last Tuesday eve, 
And I remarked: ‘This is the sort of prize 
It is more biest to give than to receive.” 


But now the friends whose dear companionship 
I sought, beseeching them to sympathise, 
Are showing a distressing lack of zip. 
Their temperatures, | fear, begin to rise. 
Alas, their very lives I jeopardise, 
Their hapless children threaten to bei cave! 
How could I speak those words I now despise : 
It is more blest to give than to receive? 


O Guilty Conscience, | was most unwise ! 
In such a case as this, | do believe 

I sinned indeed thus to philosophise : 
It is more blest to give than to receive. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 462 
Set by Jim Bredin 

In his Memoirs Lord Montgomery tells this un- 
true story against himself. Before taking over ihe 
Eighth Army he was talking to Ismay about the 
hazards of a soldier's career: how he gave his 
whole life to his profession, eventually gained 
command, won a victory and became world- 
famous. Then his luck changed and he was flung 
into the endless catalogue of military failures. 
‘But,’ said Ismay, ‘a very good Army is gathering 
in the Middle East. It may well be that you are not 
going to disaster. ‘What! cried Monty. ‘I was 
talking about Rommel!’ For the usual prize of six 
guineas competitors are invited to concoct a 
similarly self-revealing story from the memoirs 
of a politician, a television star, or a newspaper 
editor. No names, no pack drill. Just hit’em for six. 
Maximum length 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
462.” 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 
ber 30. Results on January 9. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


BRC requires Talks Producer in its Overseas A COOK'S TOUR, The cook-book that is 


! } ng = ae . : . 

Es : e | cals ae Sor thee Gatton » | Talks and Features Department. Duties include | different, describing in detail and giving prac- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 | _ Applications — So OC Svdace et PO | formulation of ideas for and production of talks, | tical recipes for the most characteristic dishes 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Boxnumbers } tons me the University of Sydney : | interviews, discussions and talks features on wide | of India, Persia, Arabia, the Levant aud 

“e ° (1) LECTURESHIP / SENIOR LECTURE- | variety of subjects, particularly current affairs, Balkans, with hints on where to obtain the in- 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement SHIP IN LATIN. for broadcasting in General Overseas Service. gredients nere. By Robin Howe. Excitingiy illus- 
J J j Essential qualifications: wide interests, sympa- trated. Published by J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 

Department, The Spectator Lid., @ eee ey aq Soy thetic approach to people, sound political judg- | 25s. from ali good booksellers. 


99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
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AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
Aplications are invited for the following Senior 
Lectureships with the University of Sydney : 


LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC. With special 


position. 

ey r (4) LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC. With special 

responsibiilty 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT Musicology or some aspect of the History 
: #3 of Music. (Closing date for applications : 

27th January, 1959.) 


ment, and interest in and knowledge of current | 

a - . we . CHINCHILLAS from the Top Bretder of the 
* _ < wealth, 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). responsibility for the teaching of Com- ~~ cee tag he mba — perms 
- eat desirabie. Salary £1.105 (possibly higher if quali- - . 
fications exceptional), rising by seven annual in- CHINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. — Send 
for the teaching of crements to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for appli- 2s. 6d. P.O. for brochure to Southern Chin 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope ~< chillas, Dept. M, Vera Road, London, S.W.6. 
quotung reference G.923 ‘Spt.’) should reac CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 131 Camberwell Road, London, S.E.5, offers the 
falary for a Lecturer is within the range | don, W.1, within five days. 
£A1,500 x £90—£2,100 per annum; for a Senior pone _ — 
Lecturer within the range £A2,000 x £80-—£2,600 Nala 


World. Free bookict. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane. Accrington, 


use of its hall, measuring 46 ft. x 30 ft... Monday 
to Friday, up to 5 p.m, Small stage. cloakrooms, 
buffet, storage space, etc. Reasonable terms.— 


(1) SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. | jer annum and will be subject to deductions EXHIBITIONS AND Apply Director of Group Activity at above 


sideration will be given to persons with cases approved by the University and its Bankers, 
speciai qualifications in other fields of married men may be assisted by loans to purchase 


TOKENS. 





presents only at Primavera, 149 Sloane Street, 
S.W.1, and 10 King’s Parade, Cambridge. Open 


(2) SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN EDUCA- | under the State Superannuation Act. In addition LECTURES address. RODnecy 4949. 

TION. It is proposed in 1960 to commence in each case, cost of living adjustment will be CONFERENCES. House Parties. Retreats. Few 

a Curriculum Laboratory. Preference paid. The commencing salary will be fixed a a se seg - . table . nip eden 

therefore will be given to applicants quali- according to the qualifications and experience of A.LA. GALLERY, 15 Lisle St., Leicester Sa.. | — gaye Th as Costuenes Comme. 

fied in fields of Curriculum Theory the successful applicant. | W.C.2. OLD PRINTS ons C eee aes Bucks rden, o b co eld, 

and/or Educational Philosophy, but con- Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in CONTEMPORARY PRINTS. PO = — - - . 
XMAS CARDS. PICTURE HIRE GIFT CONNOISSEURS, bot not snobs, buy their 

| 


Education. a house. 


Salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the Further particulars and information as to the 
: vd : “ method of application may be obtained from the 
cost of living adjustmemt and will be subject Secretary, Association of Universities of the TH E sa: Dec. 19 
itis mmonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, TOWER EATRE: 7.30, Dec and 20. Continued Overt 
a. _— - Ugo Betti’s “The Queen and the Rebels.” CAN | - — 


range £42,200 x £80—£2,600 per annum, plus 


to deductions under the State Superannuation 


Act. The commencing salary will be fixed London, W.C.1. 


according to the qualifications and experience 


‘i ——_—___—_— ———_____— — S111 (3475 before 6). Canonbury Place, N.1. | 
of the successful applicant. LADY ASSISTANTS required to work in the See i Na 
_ Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme Methodist Forces Centre (Wesley Houses) in ii as * awwday OIL- FIRING 
in cases aproved by the University and its | Germany. This is essentially a job for those in- PERSONAL @ What ic is 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by loans to terested in people, and .rovides a most useful Pee te Mtg. sngte a @ What it does 
purchase a house. service for the Church.—Apply Rev. F. W. A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- | @ What it costs 


Furher particulars and information as to the Hilborne, C.B.E.. 1 Central Buildings, London, 
method of application may be obtained from the S.W.1. Tel.: WHItehall 5663. 





Secretary, Association of Universities of the 


THEATRE 


this Saturday till 5 ee oe eee oR 
DRESSING UP cold meats with Rayner’s Mango 








lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 


| Chutney is the surest way of getting them caten 








yend for copy oj this | 


lsions 





Jems, fears, habits, 


London, W.C.1. (Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office aR .- 


| 
} 
si ei f icati s im. & £2, Typewri . TEM A HOT PIBCE of toast spread with Burgess 
The closing date for the receipt 0 applications, staff (m. yoewriling, Duplicating. enn Pasi aden ap ioe SB .. . 


im Auswalia and Loadoa, is 27th January, 1959, | 





: .@ 
British .Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square | STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2_ | anuiety.. neawosis, itsomaia. Re 


colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 

PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A194), DROITWICH 


Brian, 
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FOOTBALL. Particulars of a statistical method 
of forecasting results ——Box 1355. 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers. 

are still offering 74% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4% interest 
on units of £500.—Full details from Investment 
Dept., SR, Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


HOMOSEXUALS can still be given sentences 
of up to LIFE IMPRISONMENT for acts com- 
mitted by consenting adults in private. If you 
think that the law should be changed, write to: 
The Secretary, The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, Rooms 27-29, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1 : 
HOW could the King of Spain have avoided 
having his beard singed and his ships sunk? Why, 
sent his Armada against us laden with E! Cid 
and Fino Feria, of course. What a welcome 
thesc two superb Spanish sherries always win 
from the English. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Ficrtag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MANY QUESTIONS about Cancer have still to 
be solved, and only research can do it, Pleasc 
help to finance this vital work, the sole hope of 
Cancer sufferers everywhere. Please send a dona- 
tion, however small, to Sir Charles Lidbury, 
Hon, Treasurer, British Empire Cancer Cam- 
paign (Dept. C.S.), 11 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.1, or give to your local B.E.C.C. 
Commnittec. we ae 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 yeats. Free booklet and 
details of casy payments. David Blackstone Ltd.. 
115 Oxford Strect, London, W.1. (Tel.. GER 
531). 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester. Sheffield, etc., ctc. 
N.S.C.R.— LETTERS OF GOLD.’ ‘A veritable 
God-send,’ say the Almoners concerned with poor 
cancer sufferers. Why? Because those letters sig- 
nify immediate help in every case of need, in- 
cluding often a pension for life (over 6,200 were 
assisted last year). For Christmastide we are 
trying 10 give all the most necessitous patients 
som: EXTRA comfort and cheer. This will cost 
about £3,000, Plicase help to make it possible.— 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
RELIEF, Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
President : The Countess Mountbatten of Burma, 
C.1.. G.B.E., D.C.V.O. J 
QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Socicty of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W ” a 
PEOPLE GOING PLACES deserve the new 
National Benzole Road Maps this Christmas. In 
a smart plastic case with Greetings Card. Each 
set is only 7s. 6d. At all National Benzole 
garages and filling stations. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT. 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, . 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel. : AMBassador 4041 -a 

REMEMBER THE REFUGEES THIS CHRIST- 
MAS. Lord Birkett appeals on their behalf on the 
BBC (all Home Services) at 8.25 p.m. on Sun- 
day, the 21st December. Send what you can to 
Lord Birkett, Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. : 
sT' 10 or Lecture Room available from 
agg ol 1959, 9 a.m, to 5 p.m. Terms on 
application, “View by appointment. Tel. 
WEL 1706. es : 
TWO DELIGHTFUL Club Rooms availabic 
Thursday, Friday and Sunday evenings (no Sun- 
day dancing). Terms on application View by 
appointment, Tel. WEL 1706. _ 
WANTED, Spinning Chair (small low seat 
with high narrow back) or small pric-dicu.— 
Details to Box 4333. 


WANTED 


PLEASE HELP young couple getting married as 
soon as possible with nothing in the world, who 
are desperate for an unfurnished flat at £250 p.a. 
in Victoria area. by March. Would buy curtains 
and carpets at a low price. References.—Write 
Box 4380, or ring GRO 3401 (ext. 239) between 
9 and 10 4.m. 





EDUCATIONAL 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera! Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—W rite 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Vicwria Street, E.C.4. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E. (all examining 
Boards), London Univ, B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., M.Th., Degrees, 
and Diplomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B:E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting. Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
CROFTON GRANGE SCHOOL, Hamels Park, 
Nr. Buntingford, Herts. 
The late Principal: Miss M. G. Beard, O.B.E., 
M.A., Oxon. 
Headmistress: Mrs. E. H. Baines (formerly 
Housemistress at St. Leonards, St. Andrews). 
Academic Head: Miss I, H. Boninson, M.A., 
Cantab., B.Litt., Oxon. 
Recognised Independent Boarding Schoo! for 
Girls—90 girls. age 11-18. Girls prepared for 
the Oxford G.C.E. Examination at Ordinary, 
Advanced and Scholarship Levels. There is a 
Domestic Science Course, and special attention 
is paid to Modern Languages, Art and Music. 
Small classes of approximately 12 girls. The 
house stands in a large park about 300 feet above 
sea-level, 28 miles north of London. There is a 
swimming poo!. 3 hard courts, 5 grass courts and 
a large lacrosse field. A few vacancies in May 
and September, 1959, owing to rearrangement. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and oider students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary. DAVIESS, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


LITERARY 
‘SO AT LAST I COME TO THE LSJ.’ 
If you have been writing for years and getting 
nowhere, why not get the LSJ to help you? 
Personal coaching by correspondence has 
brought success to many, Free book from: 
Prospectus Department. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street. Park Lane, W.1 


GRO 8250 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors— 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23. 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4, 

‘IS EUROPEAN FREE TRADE DOOMED” 
Also “Spotlight on Maudling.” See December 
“ECONOMIC DIGEST.’ 1s. 6d., from 28 James 
Street, London, W.1. 

NON! LE LIVRE n'est pas cher, sturtout Ie 
“Livre de Poche,” qui s‘achtte chez HACHETTE, 
127 Regent Strect, W.1. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE always rc- 
views, always commends Envoi poctry maga- 
zine, Sample from—‘Seven Levels,’ North Place, 
Cheltenham, Gics, 

TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our 
Correspondence Course ¢an teach you to earn big 
money. Personal coaching by top TV script- 
writers. Free Prospectus from Dept. 105 Tclevi- 
sion Writing School, 7 Harley Street, London, 
W.1. 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
‘KNOW-HOW.’ GIFT YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain’s foremost magazine for 
writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test. Send for 
free K3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” 
No Sales—No Fees wition—B.A. Schoo! of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Strect, 
London, W.1 














SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency. service for urgent work), 
short stories etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on aceutacy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicatiag, service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing. Editing, Proof-Teading, 
Literary rescarch, etc. Temp. secretari¢s, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private’ mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transia- 
tion from/into al) languages. Overni service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE; DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m, Open till 9 p.m. and weck-cnds.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d, 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone, 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. pcr thousand words. a 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd:, Wallington. 
Surrey. 


HOTELS 


1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. Revel in 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country hous: hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds and has all modern 
amenitics. Fully licensed. A.A. and R.A.C. — 
Details from the Manager FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 








Drambuie 


THE LIQUEUR 
YOU PREFER 
TO BE OFFERED 
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ACCOMMODATION 


EXCELLENT part-furnished S.C. flat in coum 
try vicarage All mod. cons., elec. 4 gns. weck. 
—Vicar, North Newton, Bridgwater, 
MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL people 
come to us by personal recommendation, The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
Suitable accommodation. — SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545/6. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. NEW SEASON’S 
DATES. Superlative Quality only rarely ob- 
tainable. Specially Large, Fresh and Delicious. 
11 oz. boxes. 4 for 20s., 12 for 58s. Both Post 
Paid. Orders posted this week will be delivercd 
by Christmas.—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 

CELLULAR BLANKETS — 100% Pure Wool, 
Mothproofed in popular paste] shades, All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free Samples. — Kerr & 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 
CHINESE cxquisite hand embroidered pillow 
Slips. White 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post Is. 6d. satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 








Rd., London N.16 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairigiht, 
Sussex. 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 

Eaeh cartoa contains: 15-0z. tin Boned Roast 
Chicken with Champignons, 14-0z. tin Chicken 
in Paprika, 154-0z. tin Chicken Fricassec, 154-072. 
tin Turkey Fricassec, 16-0z. tin Roast Turkey 
with Cranberry Sauce, 14-0z, tin Veal Cutlets in 
Cream Sauce, 15~z. tin sliced Ham in Burgundy 
Sauce, 15-0z. tin Venison in Cream Sauce, 15-02. 
tin Roast Wild Boar, 50z, tin Pate de Foie, 
2}-0z. tin Smoked Salmon and 14-o0z, tin Beef 
Goulash, sent for only £4 12s. 6d. post paid, 
c.W.O., 2 cartons £9 2s. 6d. We will do our utmost 
to despatch before Christmas, but cannot guaran- 
tee this. Early crdering is advised. 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
GOURMET’S HANDBOOK FOR 1959 
The most comprchensive catalogue of delicacies 
for distinctive entertaining and unique gifts. 
From MILRATH & CO. LTD., 

16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
KENT’S best Cox's Orange Appics, The idea! 
Christmas present for your business friends or 
staff. Packed in attractive presentation con- 
tainer. Delivery Dec. 10 ib. Pack, 21s., car- 
riage free U.K. only. Special quotations over 
50. Cash with order please. — Presentation 
Apple Packs (Dept. C), Barton Mills, Canterbury 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.); Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin skirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers. 
Why pay more. Patterns.—St. James Hosicts, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napery, Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets, etc. 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and 
Turkish Towels. LUlustrated Catalogue from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 


TO CLARET ENTHUSIASTS 

Listrac 1953 8s., Teilac 1953, St. Emilion 8s. 6d., 
Bordeaux 6s. 9d. Complete range of fine wines up 
to first growths 1953 23s. 6d., etc. List of some 50 
Clarets up to 1953 available, also 42 x 1955s to lay 
down. Also Burgundics.—Card to S. P. Patcn 
& Co., Long Causeway, Peterborough, Wine 
Shippers 


: — nF 


Cheistmas Gifts 
AS PLAYED IN CANADA, Canberra, Cock- 
fosters and Capri Lodge: intriguing 3-dimen- 
sional black and white cube game for two; 
13s. 6d. plus is. 6d. post or rules free from 


Juxta Games, 15 Southernhay Avenue, Bristol 9. 
Fascinating ! 


BALLET— a new book with a new approach. 
Detailed accounts of music as well as action of 
nearly 200 ballets; 50 photos; individual consider- 
ation of composers, conductors, leading dancers. 
choreographers and ballet companies; disco- 
graphy. Composers, conductors and) critics of 
music and ballet contribute. The Decca Book 
of BALLET, 63s., from your bookselicr of 
record dealer. 
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